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Bi 'SINESS activity has moved ahead in the closing months 
of the ye with consumer purchasmg continuing its recent 
rise. Based largely upon the steady growth of personal 

| sales have continued the upswing evident 
immer while the rise in Government purchases 


income, |! 


since mila 

of goods and services has, for the time being, moderated 
considerably Business investment has been sustained at 
peak volume and the most recent survey of business programs 
indicates that 1953 will start off with fixed capital outlays 
bv business at a high rate 

’ Person: come rose $2 billion to $276 billion at seasonally 
adjusted annual rates in October and continued to increase 
in Novemb ais nonagricultural employment expanded by 


amount usual at this season and as the trend 
rly earnings continued upward. The current 


more thar t hie 


Business Sales exceeding 1951 and early 1952 volume 


By the Office of Business Economics 


rate of personal income is about 5 percent above that pre- 
vailing in the first six months of the year. 

Total civilian employment of 62.2 million, the highest 
for any November on record, reflects the further expansion 
of production. Most of the 900,000 additional employees 
in nonagricultural lines in November were added to factory 
and service industry payrolls. The factory workweek is 
being lengthened; the October average workweek of 41.5 
hours was a full hour longer than a year ago with the largest 
increases showing up in consumer goods industries. 

Commodity markets, less influenced in recent months by 
inventory pressures, reflect more closely the current adjust- 
ment of supplies to final demand. Notwithstanding the 
large volume of materials required to sustain the present 
high rate of economic activity, the growth of supplies cur- 


with MANUFACTURERS’ SALES pulling ahead since September ... 
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2 SURVE 


rently dominates most of the price movements 1 
markets. 


' 


tural raw materials where the 1952 volume of farm mar! 


ings, running 5 percent ahead of the 1951 volume from represe! short-term scare-buying, bu 
January through October, appears certain to become the relation to present income 
largest in the Nation’s history. Current increases in sales are due i 
Under the impact of these heavy marketings, farm product factors, such as the recent increase in aut 
prices continued to decline auring most ol! Novembi al- follo ving the severe nterruption this 
though they did firm up a bit in the first week of Decembe are also some indications that consum 
This decline led to lower prices of processed foods, which excess inventories of durables during 
dropped just as much as the raw materials during No ber; 1950 and 1951 have reentered the mat 
rther adjust! nts 


the latter is likely to be reflected in som: 
in retail markets. 

Prices paid by farmers likewise declit 
less than prices received: hence the farm pric Di 
dropped below 100 for the first time since Jun 
tinuing the slow decline which began in September 
of the large volume of marketings, farmers’ gross i 
continued high; thus, the net 
despite the decline in the parity ratio 


Markets for commodities othe 


income has 


foods continued generally firm in November, \ 
below the October average but above the July le 


industrial products, despite a drop in cotton, stabi 


November at prices averaging slightly above thei 
at the end of October. Metal prices resisted furt] 
while hides and natural rubber, which earlie1 
sharply from 1951 levels, scored moderat: 
Consumer prices in October showed little cl 


average, from September as small decreases in foo 
and house furnishings approximately offset highs 
miscellaneous goods prices and the seasonal ris 
Compared to a year ago, October consumers’ pri 


2 percent with important divergent movements o 
the major groups. Higher prices for food, fuel, ho 


miscellaneous items were partially offset by an ave 


and housefurnisl 


cline of 3 percent in appare! 


Business sales increase 
Manufacturers’ shipments in October were up 
from September with wholesale and retail trad 
showing almost another $1 billion increase. A feat 
October sales rise was that nearly all major 
Large as were business sales, however, October o 


even larger as producers and meré hants added to 


The inventory increase reflected in part the attempt 
build stocks which were affected by the steel shut 


addition, rising production and sales re 
larger inventories. 

Another feature of the month was 
manufacturers’ sales outpaced the inflow 


the result that the unfilled order backlog dropped by &$ \ ste sales of nondurable goo 
billion, the most substantial reduction since the out! ( ihoneed & Ser Dp tr wean 8 
hostilities in Korea. However, unfilled orders rem: hig! Pinte 
relative to sales. The backlog of durable goods orders at th < of the fead up, whie 
end of October constituted about 6 mont! the quarter of total ret tp vggptens 2 
current rate with backlogs of certain major groups mun Jume. Food st sales | 
electrical machinery and transportation equipment ng portion of disposable personal incon 
even larger. in the prewar period. Though in the sh 
‘ ‘ are within a comparatively narrow rat 
Retail sales moving up percentage of disposable income hav: 
since the last quarter of 1951.) Curt 
Retail sales since April have been cor tures reflect to a large extent the rising tr 
corresponding periods of a year ago SEAS! al f1¢ isted Despite the stro O demand, there has 
retail sales in September and October have naded | m in food prices in recent weeks under the 


the temporary setback during the summe Octobe 
first month when seasonally adjusted retail sales 
the previous high of January 195! ing the seco! 


LY OF CURRENT 


This is particularly true of markets f 


n Nove 


been fal 


r than farm pro¢ 


ines part 


BUSINESS 


n primary wave following the Korean invasion. W 


r agricul- 


el month but its size 


higher, volume has not quite reached 


il ratio 
ED on strength 
Because 
yme has Of the approximately $550 millior 
stabl. aAayu d retail sales from Septemb« 
motive group of retail stores accounté 
) on. All other major durable groups 
ntl Ot Inoro ead De Is¢ t | 
‘ww. Raw by the steel shortag 
, | ad app ( store i 
‘ ) th ( olume eent monti 
sted basis. The enlarged flow of p 
( esidential building are sus 
mn Gilt) buving i retu hing 
ire L a late fall se onal 
res elevisi ( sO othe 
ly rapidly u his impetus, a 
= seasonally acl} isted D s 
‘ ) | he six mont! Sir I I 
pended Regulation “W”, controll 
total of consumer credit has ince! 
wwe de- l5 perce t, as compared W th a 2 per 
> oTfoups six months of the previous vear The 
was for durable vroods “And Was assoc 
level of durable goods sales from May 
as compared with last 
@ ; There has been a very steady clin 
oa r percent of disposable income throug! 
; t} Ch ( ted mostly om the fact tl 
P nu ! low at tl end of the wat 
st ions on consumer durables 
\\ ! 
: cash position of consumers was part 
the large increase of consumer credit o 
"a . the ratio of cred to disposable incon 
po mas - prevailing in 1940 and 94] 


Tr was th supplies and primarily increased market 
\ppare! seasonally 


store sales, adjust 
siderably in October. 


ad DUVINYg 


thy f 
{ thr 


is more sienificant 


t prices how 
ite of that earlier 
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low in 


rortuitous 
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The re 
tulated 
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Capital Goods Demand High for farly 1953 


b rhediiling 


; 


in\ I the firs quartet! ol 


a continued high rate of capital 
1953, according to the 
uring November by the 


sand the Securities and Exchange 


conduc ted d 
Ottis Orr Keonon 


Col Nonfarm produc plan purchases of new 


it seasonally adjusted annual rates 


ol S2 ntl nal quarter of this vear and $28.7 billion 


( i iy Both quarters are higher than 

the $27.4 . ich of the first two quarters of this 
LO nt irrent expel dit ires represent recovery 

on ¢ apital goods deliveries by the steel 

rel The widespread effects of the 

Sli Ol st s evidenced by the fact that almost 
eve I did not meet third quartel capital 


imates for the 


ward revisions 1n est 


Shifting investment patterns 
i ita indicate a noticeable strengthen- 
den d among many nondefense in- 
is mixed among defense-related 
( nv in investment among some 
eXpans I programs nr well 
! rowth in that area with less 


a halt in the trend 


toward the increasing importance 
( ted industries in aggregate fixed invest- 
( s also show ttle differ ( I he 

( thr ous size classes of firms 
<perience When the larger firms 

Quart rly trends 

quarterly data indicates that currently 
facture the electric utilities, 
panies comprise the major areas 
on \ft allowance for seasonal 
the first three groups are expected 
ne the first quarter of 1953, while 
| ‘ heduled xpenditures at rates 

Ol ww earl 1951 peaks Among nondurabl 
‘ ries, the investment programs 
( paper i! by verage comInpanies 
{) Oo s anticipated by the gas utilities 
tation companies during tl first 

some lowering 1n investment 

frol er of this year, while durable goods 


lroads expect to maintain end of 
manulacturing group, a slacken- 


the first quarte! programs of 
metals more particularly, 


l! | ! Lis evident in 


and 


Table 1.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. 


Business,' 1951-53 


Millions of dollars] 
1952 1943 
Jan Apr July Oct Jan. 
March June Sept Dec? Mar.’ 
Manu facturing 11,130 12,452 2,742 3, 264 2, 934 3,512 3, 067 
Durable goods industries 5, 168 5, 869 1, 326 1, 506 1, 387 1,649 | 1, 397 
Pr a] ‘ 468 bt 471 405 
Pr j 
2 109 122 141 131 | 109 
Fa pr 
| R7 &Y SO 93 | v1 
FE} r 
x9 &O Of 92 121 105 
Mact t 
tr 17¢ 189 175 223 220 
Motor and 
‘ ‘ 7 R1f 171 1&9 20 4 re 
Tr t 
' t | 
r = 214 t 62 39 48 42 
93 83 79 72 ) (Qa 
Ot ble goods 4 f 866 199 212 196 258 193 
Nondurable goods indus- 
tries 5, 962 6, 583 1, 416 1, 758 1, 546 1, 863 1, 670 
} 
r 634 156 6s 144 166 154 
Be s 67 bata! ON 127 92 
| 2 136 135 110 131 103 
Paj 
uct 4 433 yy 108 108 lf 117 
Chen 
ro ‘ 07 $2 7 si 441 393 
Pet 
4 492 714 ” 721 678 
R h) rodu _ 24 4 ‘ s 65 a“) 
7s il 4 q M4 
Mining 11 850 208 220 201 221 208 
Railroad 1, 474 1, 398 362 381 290 365 $22 
Transportation, other than rail 1, 492 1, 394 361 378 310 345 320 
Public utilities 3, 855 3, 961 S47 957 970 1, 187 996 
Commercial and other 7,470 6, 804 1, 708 1,713 1,715 1, 668 1, 607 
Total 26,332 26,860 6, 228 6, 913 6, 420 7, 298 6,519 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
i f il ] 
ir 2. 04 12. 80 11. 92 13. 40 13.4 
’ s7 7Y “ Gv 
| 7 4s ] 2 l . ] {2 
1.4 l l 1. & 1. 24 
s. 7 1.0 4. 37 
2 6.8 6. 87 7.12 | 7 
| 
Total 27.43 | 27.37 | 25,72 | 28.27 | 28.68 
| 
| | 
x , al busing and outlays charged to current 
first quarter of 1953 are based on antici 
| 3 in »vernber 1952 Che seasonally 
uijusted when necessary for systematic tendencies 
Duta i t 1 in total 
1.1 er | xtures, instrun ordnance and miscel 
eou ifacture 
l art ia t ¥ leat r 1 leather, pr icts and 
6. In trade, se e, finar i in nstr 
ul ent of ( ) f Business Economics, and Securities and 
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aluminum), nonautomotive transport equipment and stone 
clay and glass industries Large planned increases Im 1n- 
vestment are reported by both machinery and 
nonelectrical machinery companies. 


electrical 


1952 investment programs 


If present fourth quarter plans are realized, capital out- 


lays for 1952 as a whole will total $26.9 billion, o1 
2 percent above 1951. Capital goods prices have risen only 
sli htly during the past two years so that the physical 
volume of plant and equipment purchas¢ s have been about 
the same in 1951 and 1952. 


about 


OF CURRENT 


BUSINESS 


By 
largest increase in investment from 
$12.5 billion of outlays up 12 percent 


1Qs 


by the public utilities may amount to al 


i 


major industry groups, manufacturers 





December 


1952 


W ill show 


the 


to 1952—with their 


xpenditures 


most S4 


billion, an 


increase of about 3 percent from 195] crease of 
one-sixth in investment by electric power companies more 
than offsets a substantial cutback by i it ( 

The railroads, nonrail transport comp: es, mining firms 
and the commercial and other group expect moderate redue- 
tions in 1952 investment from 1951 pea In the latter 
group, a one-sixth rise in capital outlays by | unication 


companies was more 


other sectors. 





Balance of Payments 


Trends 


than offset by wide 


spread declines in 


. . » during the Third Quarter 


|) the third quarter the transactions between the 


United States and foreign countries continued to adjust 
toward a more balanced pattern, a development which had 
started with the second quarter of the year. Special condi 


tions—the domestic ste | strike and normal seasonal develop- 
ments which raised tourist expenditures to their annual peak 
and reduced the exports of the major agricultural commod 
ities—magnified the decline in the export surplus. Yet the 
rise by more than $700 million in foreign gold and dollar 
assets gives an indication of the substantial improvement in 
the international financial position 

The total accumulation of gold and dollar foreign 
countries through transactions with the United States from 
March to September of this year, amounting to about $1.1 


assets by 


¢ 


billion, exceeded the foreign liquidation of such assets 
between the middle of 1951 and the end of the first quarter 
of 1952 by over $100 million. Thus, for the rest of th 
world as a whole, gold and dollar reserves at the end of 


September were higher than at the peak of the post-Korea 
boom in demand for raw materials produced abroad. 


Foreign dollar position improved 
Lo, 


The distribution of gold and dollar holdings, however, has 
not restored each country to its position as of the middle of 


1951. Those countries which had to draw upon thet 
reserves after the middle of 1951—mostly the sterling area 
Argentina and Brazil—did not participate in the gains 
between March and September of 1952. The increase 
accrued to other countries. Among them were some, lik 
Germany and Japan, which had emerged in a relatively weak 
financial position after the war and others, like France and the 
Netherlands, which had exhausted their reserves during the 
immediate postwar period 

The deterioration in the financial position of the first group 


} 


of countries has been stopped, however, through adjustments 
in their internal economies or at least in their external trans- 
actions, and more recently improvements hav irred 
Beginning with September, the sterling area started to 
rebuild reserves once more and Brazil was able to make some 
reductions in outstanding liabilities to the United States 

A further strengthening of the financial position of these 
countries is to be expected and is in fact a prerequisite for a 
liberalization in international transactions thraughout the 
world. However, just as the loss of gold and dollars of these 
countries was only partly due to their deficit with the United 


States, the gains may in part be made | 
The sterling al 
the second 
transactions 
program 


with other countries 

a surplus during 
states if merchandiss 
under the military aid 
tances and movements of private [ 


' 
ope ad 


capital are combined Apparently only 
payments to other countries prevent 
reserves of this s irplus and of the 


United States Government aid 


q art 


ping a surplus 
eady devel- 
th the United 
uding shipments 
private remuit- 
ng term 

id and dollar 
tion t9 the 


d through 


Sterling Area and Western Europe 


During the third q 
creased its holdings of short term Unit 
by about $80 million, but the fact that 
which include ( ‘anadian nis we I] as [ I 
not change suggests that 
lars o1 rold Wis liquidated The ster 
the United States indicates that the 


a similar amo 


area as a whole is not entire ly dep nal 
tions with this co intry Gold and 
sterling area could be raised by reat 
other countries even without a furthe 
ports from the United States The 
settlements with other members of 


Union during recent months points 
\lost of the improvement in the for 
the third quat 
The dollar assets of this are 
much as during thi 
the rise 


| 
Irine 
auring 


Kurope 
nearly 
ficure does not include 
for International Settlements and 
Union by about $100 million, which ma 
of total European dollar reserves 


[el took place 
twice as 


t} 
I 


The rise in dollar holdings of continen 
Kingdom 


as in the case of the 


United 
with the United 


States as defined ape 


Lo nearly $80 million and Government economi 
During the 
{ I] Ith @X 
1] 


loans of about $370 million. 
year the same countries had a deficit 


in doll LT 


mprovement in 


rea actually in- 
States dollar assets 
tal British 


(fs CLO] 


reserves 
did 
nadian dol- 
rplus with 
position of the 


urs 


OT iS Transac- 


the 


iit with 


eserves of 


ent of 


im- 
the 
Payments 


n tinal fil position 


nental Wests rn 
$390 million 
r. This 
sank 
Payments 
considered a part 


tal West «rn Kurope 


million and a rise in reserves by $170 mi 


from a deficit to a surplus in their transac 


} 
ii surpius 
which amounted 


cerants and 


retliected 


same quarte! last 
ess of $300 
The change 
tions with the 


on 


United States, and the considerably faster rise in reserves, 
provides some measure of the progress which Western Europe 


has made toward a better balance in 


Lil 


1 


ternational trans- 


actions with the United States as well as other countries. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Table 2.—Balance of Payments of the United States, by Area, the First Three Quarters, 1952 


Exports o! ervices 


Imports of good and services 


Balance on goods and services 
Unilateral tra fers ‘net 

| 
Balance on goods and services 
and unilater transfers (bal 


ance for a reas’ equals 


stments 


net foreig 


United Sta spital (‘net 


Forcign capit 


Cold sales | purchases 
Transfer of f ds between 
foreign area receipts from 
other area and errors 


and omiasio 


[M 

\ We rn | 

I I] 
2 ; 
110 5, 317 1,613 |1,81¢ 1,720 1,401 191 197 
,. 855 4, 867 1, Si 932 1,028 1,032 Lie 333 
4 i, 450 SS 4 692 f lf 136 
4 sé 14 i it i 
vif 1, 328 1, 262 660 1,004 93 } 1 
’ 122 “ny 224 12 658 168 140 
~y 4| i i 129 1 10 

; 

104 i9 2 I 2 l 
Is 20 2 2s 24 ISS 162 113 


Strength of Canadian exchange 


if ) 
' a 
| thi 
i i | 
' | ~ 
il a) ’ 
n tha ¢ ( 
mer ‘ 
( i! te ry ~*~ 
LMOouUn One 
ip tis a 
1 re » thre | 
hie ) pure! 
ro | thre 


States dolla 


tive end ol the period 


(Canadian finance ial position VIS a-Vis 


Snot nece ssarily 


indicated by changes 
holdings but rather by 
of the Canadian dolla Throughout 
movement was upwards although at a 
Canada’s hold- 
dollar assets rose by $63 million, as 

the second quarter The strength 
Was maintained although the move 


nent capital from the United States to 


50 million from the abnormally high 


quarter and the movement of portfolio 


rection from an outflow to Canada to 
lited States 


ases over sales of Canadian securities 


invasion of South Korea and continued 


Iption over a period of about 2 vears 


C‘anada and the prospect of gains 


226 





lollars 
latir re ‘ } one 
Fastern Eurom ; ; La American 4 ther countires International 
publics institutions 
I Iir Ill Iir | Ill I I Ill I Ilr | Ills I Ilr |Ille 
I r x { } " ROS 717 4 
"| » ) s 4 49 } l (* 
. 1 34 9 9 
2 30 2 a) 20 12 12 
f x Q = 14 is whe! 
7 “ S fis Of 119 109 
f 2 2 ‘ 
3 3 7 &38 (1,059 957 1,332 1,258 1,101 1,110 |1,067 966 | 2 13 21 
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’ Hu HO2 ~ Ws BAY RAT 61s 1 4s 2 4 
{ 9 ( #2 19 25 | 23 ( 
: { ‘ 4 f 6 ( 
2 l l 
1 ( 29 2 7s ik4 192 9! ( ‘) 
i 
2 2} 2] 
l ! 2 2 2 2 
, 
0 1 i2 647 28 800 1,079 (1,010 |1,043 825 | 751 | 724 6} 6 23 
7 s 5 191 331 157 253 248 5s 285 | 316 242; 4 7 —2 
1 4 3 l l l 4 i) 9 5 33 0 
: 7 7 5 73 131 108 21 16 
‘ 2 f 132 
2 2 2 2 l ] 19 25 —26 | 
| 
4 H ; } {8 5 17 177 262 | —296 |—21 16 
11 12 8 | 188 | 328| 154!) 205) 213 il 108 54 | —54| —7 9 5 
| 
{ oe | 4 2 21 “ +5 
is f if) Q ] 12 6 51 ] 
. 7 30 1¢ (* 
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1 WwW rn Europe includes the OF EC countries, Finland, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 
lh lude S lem lencik 


Source S. Department ( Office of Business Economics 

resulting from the appreciation of the Canadian dollar dur- 
ing this period stimulated this capital flow. A relaxation of 
credit restrictions and the belief among some investors that 
the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar had approached a 
peak may have contributed to the excess of sales amounting 
to $65 million in the third quarter. The strength of the 
Canadian dollar was maintained during the third quarter, 
however, by the decline of Canada’s deficit with the United 
States and continued large export surplus with other coun- 
tries. Some decline in the exchange rate took place in 
recent weeks, however 


Rise in Latin American dollar balances 


The rise in dollar balances of the Latin American Republics 
also indicates that adjustments in their domestic economies 
as well as tightened import restrictions have, for the area 
as a whole, succeeded in balancing their international trans- 
actions. The decline in their deficit with the United States 
on goods and services from $248 million in the second quarter 
to $58 million in the third more than offset the $100 million 
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Table 3.—Balance of Payments of the United States, With the Sterling Area, The First Three Quarters, 1952 








Item 








Exports of goods and services: ' 
Merchandise, adjusted . . { ) 9 g ‘ 
Transportation . f : , 
Travel ‘ 
Miscellaneous services 
Private { " { 
Government { , 
Income on investments 
Private : 24 
Government 


Total 138 } 55 53 257 22 23 


Imports of goods and services: 

Merchandise, adjusted " ‘ ° , - 

Transportation 

Trave 

Miscellaneous services 
Private 
Government 

Income on investments 
Private 
Government 


Total 
Balance on goods and services 


Unilateral transfers (net) 
Private ‘ 
Government 

Economic aid 
Military aid. 
Other 


Total 
Balance on goods and services, and unilateral! transfers 81 251 , 2 295 


United States capita! (net): 
Private 
Direct investments 
Other long-term 
Short-term 
Government 
Long-term 
Short-term 


Total 
Foreign capital (net) 
Long-term : ; ; - 
Short-term _- 


Gold sales [purchases ( 


Transfer of funds between foreign areas (receipts from 
other areas and errors and omissions ) 79 "7 ’ 9 : . 5 ‘4 17 | 


z Less than $500,000, 
r Revised 
P Preliminary 


1. Exports of goods and ser 


items financed through grants under t 
dise for the total] sterling area—but not 
Ty 
I 


reduction in the outflow of long term capital from tl [2 
country. The curtailment of net expenditures here also agai 2 
facilitated some repayment of 
had been rising without inter 
of 1951 to the second quarter of 1952 repay! 
Brazil in September offset about half of the rise clair roducts. r 
during the first two months of the quarter mont! T 
The independent non-sterling area countries o! ne 
Asia were the only group of countries which 
able to improve their reser 
their net purchases in the 
increased their deficit in other countries 
to gain reserves, but substantial withd 
by Indonesia and to a lesse1 
and Israel. 


llion 
> Phi . a 


mill 


| nifted States [ tf appal thy 


exports 


j 


Philippin decline was due to lower prices 
ne at the 
wheat vere 
he corresponding pe! 
CX pt 1950 fy ybace ) and Cotton exXD { | west 2 


As indicated above, a part of the decline in nited SI 1947. Apparently 
ovid thi 


States export surplus (excluding more baste 
under military aid programs) from 


end of the ero] However, 
smaller duri tI ( irter of to 


Export surplus declines 50 percent | 
therefore, exp vere affected by 


in mere seasonal c¢! dit 


Current influences on trade 


quarter to $150 million in the third must be attributed to 
special factors, such as the stee! strike 
ments. Exports of metals and 


decline in 


The 


Cont 


demand for 


lll- 
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United States Direct Investments 


ccordin to thr 
parent companies 
4} ] 
erioOds ol 
ctical 


eature of book values is that fixed asset 


ates equity in direct investments in foreign 
end of 1950 amounted to $11.8 billion, based 
ts submitted in the Census of American 
Foreign Countries undertaken by the 
Commerce in 1951. ‘This compares with a 
investments of $7.9 billion in 1943, $6.7 


end of 1936, and $7.5 billion at the end of 1929 


s data were tabulated from returns of more 
° 


orters covering more than 8,000 foreign organi- 


ilue of the American investments Is given as 
ooks of the foreign organizations, converted 


OX hange rates used by the 
This Is dliscusse d in greater 
notes appended. The book val 


much lower than either of two 


echnical ies of 
S ure renerally 
market value or replace- 
Hows ver, 
valua- 


valuation 
ould have been in recent years 
vav to obtain either of the othe 
sal data are not available 

Sappear 


original cost vhich in the nevregate 1s 


their replacement cost at present price levels. 
eS ( not be established for most foreign 
he Is no open market for such aggre- 

| equipment The substitute of using 

if prices of publicly traded security issues 

LO! iluation is not available either, since 


ses are owned either entirely by their 


ointly with foreign companies 
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to 1950. covered in table 1. United 
the Western Hemisphere 


wut 70 percent of all direct invest- 


erican direct investments in this 
| sources Of raw mate- 
ol the United States, 

participation in the industrial di 
ch as Canada, Venezuela, and Brazil, 
wing at a comparatively rapid rate 

the Latin American republics in- 
two-thirds from 1943 to 1950 and 
10 percent of the total at the end of 


ments iW t| ese countries 1n the pe troleum and 


development of nearby 
eexpandll CCONOMY 


velop- 


ndustries more than doubled in the seven- 
acco ed for $1.3 billion of the total increase 

I t nvestments increased by 50 percent 
] nainly in manufacturing enterprises and, 


Much of this increase was 
nvestments 


roleum 
earnings of the very large 
n Canada in 1943 
vas very little change 
n Western Kurope between 194 


in the valuation of 
} and 1950 
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The value at the end of 1950 was about 
fifty percent higher than 1943 
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Major increase was for development of 


Western Hemisphere resources 
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Investments flowed mainly to expand 
manufacturing and extractive industries 
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Table 1.—Value of United States direct investments in foreign countries, by country and 
for 1943, 1936, and 1929 





Areas and ce 


Canada___. 20. 5 ‘ 
Latin American republics: 

Argentina- i. 

Boliva 

Brazil 

Chile d 

Columbia 


Costa Rica 
Cuba....... 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 


Guatemala 

Haiti__. 2 
Honduras 

Mexico... 

Panama 


Pera.....- 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Other Latin American republics , 

Total ‘7s f 617.4 a0 


Western Europe: 
Belgium 
Denmark : 
France ; 
Germany 
Italy and Trieste 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden _- 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Other Western European countrie 

Total . l 


Eastern Europe 


Western European dependencies: 
Belgium, Portuguese, and Spar er 
British dependencies in Afri 
British dependencies in Wester: 
Other British dependencies 
French North Africa 
Other French dependencies 
Netherlands dependencies 4 ’ 
Total 92 i. 18, 1 13, 1 


Other: 
Australia 
Burma, Ceylon, lIran, and Tha 
China : ; : 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Suda . - 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, Libya, and 


India 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Israel 

Japan, Korea, and Formosa . 


Liberia 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippine Kepublic 
Saudi Arabia, lraq, Jordan, Let 
Union of South Africa 
Total 


Total, all areas 544, 9 1, 113, s, 436.9 3, 844.5 l (28, 2 158, } 


n.s.8. Not separately shown 
n.a@. Valuations for properties in Ea 
for the end of 1950 
1. Sources for the data shown for 1929, 19 43 a 
1929—American Direct Investment I Cou , I 
No. 731, U. 8S. Government ) “ 
1936—American Direct Investment 
U. 8.Government Printing O 138 
1943—Census of American-Owned A : 12. | 
ment, Office of the Secret | 
1947 
The total reported in the Treasu: 
izations and is adjusted upward t 
oe aye with estimates for prior years a 1s to 
yack into the 1943 data the United st t " I i lother Br 
American stockholders owned more tha ent lv l 2 
2. Included in totals. 
3. Less than $50,000. Sou Dey 
4. Includes Luxembourg. 
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type of industry for 1950, and country totals 
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2 * 
161.9 
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169.0 
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countries. 





This article gives the first tabulations made in the Census of American Direct Investments in Foreign 
Countries, conducted by the Office of Business Economics. Complete tabulations of the data will be 
published in a bulletin, including such information as total assets and liabilities, income, capital move- 
ments, reinvested earnings, and foreign income taxes paid. 

These are the first comprehensive statistics collected in this field since the 1943 census conducted by 
the Treasury Department, and provide a much-needed new benchmark for current estimates of the value 
of direct investments abroad as well as for related income and capital movements. Some of the new 
information, particularly the more detailed data for individual countries and industrial subdivisions, will be 
especially useful in studies related to the role of private foreign investments in the development of foreign 








hown in table 1, there were net capital outfiows from the 
d es and reinvested earnings of over $600 mullion 
n tl eriod which were offset mainly by the effects of 


( ern devaluations and war losses Investments in 
rane | the United Kingdom increased in value by over 
$400 million, and the increase would appear larger were it 
no ior | de preciation of the dollar value of assets as a 
rency devaluations. Thus, in spite of the 
ne in the European economic situation, American 
direct tments in the two principal countries of that 
area hav creased proportionately as much as in the rest 
of tl ld as a whole. A substantial amount of this 
post vestment in Europe has been in manufacturing 
| leum refineries, which helped to reduce Europe’s 
lema or dollar exchange 
Lavestments in the Persian Gulf area increased by nearly 
$700 n on from 1943 to 1950, reflecting the development 
of petroleum resources. Other large increases occurred in 
the Union of South Africa, Australia, Liberia, and the 
Philip} Republic 


Ini estments spread to new countries 


table 2 shows that over SO percent of total out- 


Althe able 

andin vestments in 1950 are concentrated in relatively 

vy countries, American investments may be found in nearly 
ill parts of the world. Furthermore, a comparison of the 
: 929 and 1950 indicate that there was some change 

1 the countries attracting United States investments. 
In the former vear about 60 percent of the total investments 
were 1 countries: Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and Chile. By 1950 Brazil, Venezuela and Saudi 
Arabia ranked among those with the most investment. 
Some of the smaller countries, while not in the top group 
as to tot nvestment, nevertheless showed a more than the 


Vanufacturing leads in foreign investments 


Desp the postwar spurt in petroleum investments, the 
anufacturing industry maintained its position as the most 
portal ngle industry in the field of American direct 


ivestments in foreign countries. In addition, much of the 
nvestm in the petroleum industry is in refineries, which 
e usually considered a manufacturing operation 
lable 3 on page 10 shows that most of the investment in 
manufacturing has gone to countries which were either well 
develo} ndustrially or were making rapid strides in that 
direction. This reflects the fact that a major prerequisite 
for the establishment for manufacturing branches or sub- 
llaries IS as ifficiently large market to permit the operation 
of facilities of an efficient size. In the case of many countries, 
notably in the British Commonwealth, there was also the 


desire to preserve or enlarge markets which could not be 


reached by goods exported from the United States because of 
tariff barriers or exchange restrictions. 

In less-developed countries investments in manufacturing 
appear to follow the development of more basic resources, 
after the latter have raised incomes sufficiently to create the 
necessary demand. Our investments in some of the major 
countries in Latin America as well as in the Philippines and 
some of the British dominions are examples of this process. 

Apparently the relatively low cost of unskilled labor in 
undeveloped countries is a less important factor in attracting 
American investments than a large market for finished 
products and a supply of skilled or semi-skilled labor. 


Table 2.—Investment in specified countries, 1943 and 1950 


[ Millions of dollars] 


Country 1950 1943 Increase 

Canada i, 564 2, 378 1, 186 
Persian Gulf A " 726 61 665 
Venezuela 81 373 608 
Brazil 627 233 304 
United Kingd s40 519 321 
Panama 349 110 234 
Chile 530 328 202 
France 285 167 1 
Mexico 399 286 1 
Cuba 635 2t 2 
Union of South A " 140 5) oO 
Australia 14s 114 s4 
Colombia 104 117 77 
Peru 140 71 oy 
Liberia ? 82 18 o4 
149 05 54 


Philippine Republic 


Total for specified countries 


1. Includes Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Aden, Bahrein, Kuwait, and 
Qatar. 

2. Increases represe 
subsidiaries of United States corporations. 


nt mainly ships registered under foreign flags and owned mainly by 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


One of the more important results of this new census is the 
breakdown of broad industry groups into the major compo- 
nent sub-groups; the last information of this type was in the 
previous Commerce survey of 1940.' For the manufac- 
turing industry, table 4 shows a rather even distribution of 
investment in 1950 over a wide range of manufactured 
products. 

Total investment in manufacturing abroad changed very 
little from 1929 to 1943, but from 1943 to 1950 1t nearly 
doubled. In 1929 investments in food processing, electrical 
machinery and paper and pulp producers accounted for 40 
percent of the manufacturing total. In 1950 the share of 
these industries was reduced to about 33 percent, although 
each had grown in total value. 

Between 1929 and 1940 other industry groups, such as 
automotive products, chemicals, and primary and fabricated 


1. American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries—1940, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1942 


———_ 
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metals were growing in importance. Between 1940 and 1950 only $37 million over the 1943 figure. Almost 75 percent of 
there was an increase of approximately $2.0 billion in all the total investment in public utilities and transportation at 
manufacturing enterprises, and of this total the largest in- the end of 1950 was located in Latin Ame rican countries, and 
creases were in chemicals ($300 million), food products ($250 20 percent was in Canada. | 

million), machinery ($225 million), automotive products About one-half of the investment in this industry was jy 


($210 million), electrical equipment $175 million), and electric light, power and cas, about 10 percent m communica- 


rubber products ($120 million). In addition, major invest- tions and about 40 percent in transportation exclidine 
ments were made in “other industries’, such as textiles, facilities for the movement of petroleum products. In ail 
building materials, abrasives, photographic equipment, these industrial subdivisions about 95 percent was invested in 
leather, printing, precision equipment and tobacco products the Western Hemisphere. In 1929, almost 90 percent was in 


nt prior to 1940 the Western Hemisphere 
Inve stments in public utilities In recent years I ive been 
crowth leterred because in many fore i@7@n countries th dustry has 


which were not important fields for invest 


Extractive industries show fastest 


Aside from the developm nt of foreign markets fo1 prod Fable 4.—Value of United States direct investments in foreign 
ucts manufactured by American companies, the second major countries by area and industry groups, 1950 
stimulus to foreign investment has been the need to develop M 
new sources of supply for raw materials 

The greatly expanded output of American industry as well 
as the increased requirements abroad has made it necessa 
look more and more toward foreign sources 
materials for which the United States was 
source of supply. In particular the need for pet 
its products has resulted in a large increase in investments in 
Venezuela and in the Persian Gulf Ar vith thes 
investments in raw materials productior ler’ e | 
additional investments in refining, processing and distribu- ee men aeeeG: oat | = $7.4 1.7 | 87. 36, 4 
ting these raw materials. 


a) m and Agriculture, total 544.9 


Table 3.—Rise in manufacturing investments in principal a - 
countries, 1943 to 1950 


af 


Manufacturing, total 





Canada 

United Kingdom 
Brazil 

Mexico 

France 

Australia 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa 


Total for 8 countries 
Transportation communicatio 


Total for worid ! I 8 
and public utilitic total 


1. Excluding investment 
which were seriously affected | 


Source: U. 8. Department of C 

The mining and smelti o_o 
defined in this Census, are not et ndu 
tries. Because some of the 1 or col so ‘ ’ , Finance and insurance total i : > 2 94 
extractive industries combine severa | f pro tiol 
transportation and distrib) ed . 
in this census do not permit a seo 
activities. A partial breakdown of the im the 
petroleum industry may be ol! | ' . til 
the investments in those countries in w rude in 
is not produced. At the en 50, the investmer 1 the ; ‘ 
latter countries amounted to $ illion 

With these adjustments, the remaining United States 
investments in mining and smelting and ] leur Se : I 


Miscellaneous, total 2 | 


from $1.7 billion in 1943 to $3.4 billion in 1950. Of th 
increase 88 percent was distributed among three countri , 
and the Persian Gulf Area. become increasingly regarded as a fiel. a baa 
government development Also, in 1 I rates of : 
Public utilities attract less capital return on these investments have beet cause of " trie- : 
; , tions imposed by foreign governm extent 
Investment in publie utilities and transportation, whil postwar investments in this field wet ugh for- : 
maintaining its third ranking position, showed al crease ol! eion loans from the International B nad ti I port. 3 











Decembet! 


Import Bank. Thus, United States capital is still instru- 


mental nereasing such investments, although not much is 
done through private direct investments. In Eastern Europe 
and Ch such investments were actually or virtually 
confisca and in a few other countries, such as Spain and 


ome prope rties were sold to local rovernments. 


Argent 


Subsidiaries predominate in manufacturing 


The form of organization most frequently adopted by 
Ameri corporations for then foreign operations is the 


fable 5.—Direct investments in mining and smelting and 
petroleum,! 1943 and 1950 


! 2 
7 
’ - 
lotal for selected countries 270 #61 1 557 
Total for wor 3, 412 1,71 1. 696 
Kuwait and 


fo! porated subsidiary Of the approximately 8,000 
fore ! i AtLIOTIS reported in) thre Census about 5 600 
\" ( neorporated enterprises In both Canada and 
West ype 90 percent of the direct investment is in 
bout 58 percent of the value of all foreign 
64 percent of the number ts in these areas. 
) the adoption of this form in these 
most of the investments are in manufactur- 
nd local incorporation ¢ ves a degre of local 
cee frequently witheld from foreign organi- 
itther important reasons fo ncorpo- 
certain advantages with respect to 

| ~ 
|) \ ! mpanies a e concentrated in 
als destined to a large: extent 
I ‘ a K | thirds of the branch in 
adustries Thus, 40 percent of the 
n America publics and the “all 
1 of table 6, which produce many of the 
( o the United States is n brancl 
ri re nt of ! stments in thes 
. oO] ! I and it lt rs 
\ thie of all branches established abroad 
) Iti they ount lor about SU pel 
( ! nvested in branche This l because 

) areas include he largest branch unit 
metal producers, and fruit or sugar 
pli 

Ino reas elativelvy small investment by branches 
( | ) porations is accounted for by i relatively 
of units This is reflected in an average size 
f $24 per branch in the Latin American Republics, 
and ‘*s suntries’’ areas, and an average size of about 
SO.5 n 1 in the rest of the world The establishment ol 
nen Canada nd Latin America is encouraged by 
pro. ( f the United States tax laws which reduce the 
tax rate pplicable to Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 


tions. 1. ¢ L’nited States corporations operating entirely 
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within the Western Hemisphere but outside of the United 
States. 


Comparison with previous estimates 


The new valuation of American direct investments abroad 
in 1950 is $1.7 billion lower than estimates in use up to now. 
These estimates were based on the wartime Treasury census 
and brought up to date with annual adjustments for esti- 
mated capital movements and reinvested earnings. However, 
there are many factors affecting the foreign book valuations 
of these investments which could not be measured accurately 
until reports based upon the books of the foreign enterprises 
became available. The census was necessary to determine 
these changes, and the results indicate the need for periodic 
enumerations to permit the compilation of current data. 

Major factors accounting for the downward revision of the 
value of foreign investments include the elimination, from 


Table 6.—Value of United States direct investments in foreign 
countries, by area and industry, and by foreign subsidiaries 
and branches, 1950 





IM ns of dollars] 
Latin Western All 
" Amer Western Euro- other 
nada . pean . 
ican Europe depend-| coun 
republics 4 tries 
enemes 
‘ ] tries 
Su bsidiaric R 4 f 143 2, 534. 1 1, 656. 6 338. 4 741.4 
Branches 0. $21.0 2, 090.9 117.3 v1.4 619.9 
Total 11,804.1 | 3,564.1 | 4,675.0 | 1,773.9 429.8 1,361.3 
ire 
liar 8. 2 17.€ 2 1 s 6.2 i 
Br I 6.7 2.9 218 ‘ 3.1 2.2 
Total 44.9 20.5 475.6 8 9.3 38. 7 
: ¥ 4 16.9 71.4 6.3 
| 2 422 8 | i6. 3 l 
Total 1,113.5 334. 3 617.4 17.7 87.7 56. 4 
| le 
4 42 416.7 242. 6 
I 7.7 M47 2. 1 4u.5 42.4 
Total 436.9 418.1 | 1,390.0 440.8 292.4 895. 6 
x 7 f 48,9 6 iM. 2 
| 4 t 21.6 l «4 
Total 844.5 | 1,881.4 774.1 970.5 7.8 210.7 
8 260.9 720.8 12.4 6.9 7.7 
2 2 15. 6 | 11.2 ’ 
Total 1, 428, 2 284.4 | 1,044.1 28.0 | 18. 1 53. 6 
| 
| 
2 ] 164.7 | 4.0 48.7 
j Ds. f ) 71.3 i 91 ( 
Total 758.5 | 240.1 240.3 186. 0 13. 1 79.0 
| 
} e and ir ' | | i 
t liar 2 l 127.1 49.7 27.5 3] 5 
iG t 10.6 | -. 1 ~J 
| | 
Total 439. 7 313.2 85.3 38.1 j > | 29 
SS. 4 Ot 68.7 | 7 | 17.3 
6.1 f 23.3 | 5 | 7 
Total 237.9 72,1 48,2 92.0 | 1.2 24.4 
I I Bu I ics 


epart 


the present census, of enterprises now within Communist 
territories ($300 million), the effects of war damage in Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Far East ($200 million) and the 
reduction in the dollar value of foreign enterprises resulting 
from the devaluation of the currencies of the countries mn 


(Continued on page 19) 














by Betty C. Churchill ¥¢ 


Survival Patterns 


of the Postwar Business Population 


Tus article presents for the first time comprehensive data 
on the age distribution of the business population of th 
United States and the survival experience to date of busi 
nesses formed in the postwar period. These data provide 
basic background information useful not only for general 
analysis of the dynamics of our business economy but also 
of special interest to business and credit analysts concerned 
with particular sectors of industry. 


Summary of results 


Three-fifths of the 4 million businesses which were in 
operation in the past year had been newly established ot 
acquired by transfer since the end of World War II. The 
median age of all operating businesses was about 4% years 
that is, half of the operating businesses were older and hal 
younger than this age. 

Half of the 5% million firms which were newly established 
or acquired during the postwar period (1946-51) had I 
sold or liquidated within about 2 years. To put it : 
way, on the basis of postwar experience there was an even 
chance that a newly acquired firm would last 2 years unde 
the same management. The changes 
out of 3 that such a firm would live to the age of 4. Lack 
of profitability, however, was by no means thy 
for the sale or liquidation of a business 

Among the younger firms, the longer a new concern 
endured, the greater was its life expectancy At birth 
time of transfer), for example, the expect 
would survive its first year was about 2 out of 3 but by he 
time a firm reached the age of 5 its chances of living to age 6 
had increased to about 7 out of 8 

Wholesale trade firms had the best survival record: nearly 
four-fifths survived the first full vear of operation undé the 
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same management, and 45 percent survived 5 years. At 
the other end of the seale were firms { fied in retail trade 
where less than 65 percent survived the first yeas and only 
one-fifth reached the age of 5 vears 


Small firms predominate in business population 
Survey readers are familiar with pattern of] 


change in the business population Since 4 vhben business 


birth, death and transfer data {| becam available 
From the beginning of 1944 to the end of VW terminal 
date of the present study, more than 7 1 yn firms were 
newly established or acquired by transf About 6 million 
businesses were sold or liquidated ove eat sume pe riod so 


that there was a net increase of | n million 


firms 1n existence at the end of 194 


It will also be re membered that b ne 1a est part ol 
the Dusiness population 1s composed ol neerns and 
hence the great postwar turn-over | ted the entry and 
exit of such businesses seventy-flve |] nt of all operat- 
ing businesses had less than 4 eMPLoy ce I 948, the most 
recent period for which size-of-firm inf atio s availablk 
The concentration of business turn-o among the small 
companies is even more striking: SO | ent ol new and 


sinesses 


liscontinued businesses and 83 percent of the 
transferred in 1948 had fewer than 4 iplovees A sub 
stantial proportion of these verv sma ry) yperated with 
no paid employe Cs 

In this lizht, it is apparent that 


indings oj 


the present st idy apply primarily to : meerns 
Vature of the data 

The estimates of age distribution a fe expectaney are 
hitted nto thy iramework ol thre I Ofhies OT B ISINess 


Table 1.—Number of Firms in Operation and Number of Businesses Sold or Liquidated 1944-51 by Year of Acquisition 


Year of acquisition 


i961 

1950 

1949 ‘ 

1V4n R00. 9 

1947 1, 033. 7 : 

ae 1, 239 

1945... RTT 4 

1944 665 

Prior to 1944 2. ORF g 

All years 10. 206. 0 142.2 ) - " 
1. The number of firms remaining in operation Decen 


are shown by major industry d 

2. For the years 1944-51, all firms 1 
acquired by transfer; for years prior t 
total in the colurnns is equal t 


12 
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Economics series on the business population and further 
extend the information on American enterprise available 
from this source.’ The present study is based in part on 
statistics relating to the age of firms which are sold or liqui- 
dated, supplied by the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insural of the Social Security Administration. In this 
context, therefore, it is important to note that the “age” of 
existing tirms refers to the length of time a firm has operated 


Vital Statistics of the 
Business Population 


The median age attained by firms newly 
" established or acquired in 1944 is 

roughly half that of firms in 

operation in 1951 
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naer a nei ownership dated irom the time the most 
; recent owner established or acquired the concern. As used 
ll thi report the term “newly acquired” refers Lo both 
newly established and transferred firms.’ 
It is also important to note that the sale or liquidation of 
& business does not necessarily imply a failure. Past studies 
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illness or retirement of the owner, or because of alternative 
opportunities in another business as an entrepreneur or wage 
earner. In a study made in 1946, for example, it was found 
that only half of all liquidations and about one-fourth of all 
transfers were made either to avoid or to minimize a loss.* 


Age Distribution and Survival Rates 


The age distribution of firms in operation at the end of 
each year from 1944 through 1951 is presented in the columns 
in the left section of table 1. Thus the bottom of the 1951 
column shows that there were 4,014,000 firms in operation at 
the end of 1951. Of this number, 643,200 were acquired in 
1951, 484,700 in 1950 and so on back to 1944. Firms ac- 
quired in all years prior to 1944 are lumped together because 
the basic information needed for a further breakdown is not 
available. 

In order to clarify the derivation of these age distributions, 
Statistics are presented in the right section in table 1 on the 
age of firms sold or liquidated. At the bottom of the 195! 
column, for example, it can be seen that 793,000 firms were 
sold or liquidated during 1951, of which 178,100 had been 
acquired in 1951, 195,500 in 1950, and so on. The total 
number of firms newly acquired in the 1944-51 period or in 
operation December 31, 1943 (the extreme left-hand column 
in table 1), reduced by the number of these firms which were 
sold or liquidated each year, vields the estimated age dis- 
tributions of firms in operation. 

The age distribution of firms in existence is shown on a 
cumulative percentage basis by the top line in the first chart 
for firms in operation at the end of 1951. Fifty percent of 
the firms were about 4% years or younger. Close to one- 
third had been acquired or established before 1944, while 
over one-fourth were started after 1949. 


Survival patterns of new firms 


The age distribution, in turn, reflects the number of new 
business acquisitions and their survival experience. The 
survival pattern for concerns acquired in a particular year 
(shown for each year in table 2) 1s obtained by relating the 
Table 2.—Survival Patterns 1944-51: Percent of All Newly Acquired 

Firms Remaining in Operation at the End of Each Successive 


Year 


Percent in operation December 31 


Year of acqu 

1944 194 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1951 78.3 
1950 78.7 56.1 
1949 78.8 55.8 42.2 
1048 78. 4 4.7 40. 2 32.2 
1947 80. 5 57.0 42.1 33.4 | 28.0 
1946 78.7 56. 0 42.0 33. 5 27.8 | 23.8 
1948 a 8 a7 43.2 5.1 20.7 25.6 | 22.7 
1944 R3. 4 0. 2 45. ¢ 36.9 31.4 27.1 23.7 21.2 
— ——- 

s U. 8. Department of Co erce, Office of Business Economics 


number of firms remaining in operation at the end of each 
successive year to the total acquired in the year of origin. 
The 1944 pattern is illustrated by the bottom line in the 
first chart. Thus, of the firms that were started in 1944, 
83 percent survived until the end of 1944, 60 percent until 
the end of 1945 and so on, so that by the end of 1951 only 
21 percent of such firms were still in existence. 

For the business population as a whole, the survival 
pattern of newly acquired businesses has been remarkably 


Business Turnover and Causes of Failure,’’ Survey, April 1947, 
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stable throughout the postwar period. This may be seen 
by reading along any diagonal from lower left to uppe! 
in table 2. which gives the percentages of firms a quired 1n 
each of the years shown which survived to any given year. 
The top diagonal, which gives the percentages surviving to 
an average age of 6 months, shows that regardless of vear 
of acquisition, survival rates varied within the relatively 
narrow range of 78 to 83 percent. The third diagonal 


reflecting survival to at least the age of 2%, shows a similarly 
narrow range, from 40 percent for the 1948 firms to 46 
percent for the 1944 firms. 

It is worth noting, however, that the firms acquired during 
the war years of 1944 and 1945 fared somewhat better than 


those acquired in later years. Both the number of firms in 
operation and the number of new businesses were substan 
tially lower in 1944 than in succeeding vears. To the extent 
that numbers are an indication of the d 
the concerns established in the early vears mav well have 


started in a more favorable environment 


Industry differences in survival rates 


Considerable variation in survival patterns by trv is 
revealed by table 3, which presents the median ages ( 
by firms newly acquired in each year 1944-49 as well as the 
proportions surviving | and 2 years. ( 
patterns are not shown by major indust1 yns | I 
be derived from the basic data presented in table 8 

In each year shown, the median age attained was gre 
in wholesale trade and finance. Average ages considet 
higher than the all-industry figure were also reach ! 
firms in transportation and construction. In each of 
4 industry divisions the highest median a 
by firms acquired during 1944 and 1945. A slight 


Table 3.—Median Ages Attained by Firms, Newly Established 
or Acquired, and Percent Surviving 1 and 2 Years by Major 
Industry Division and Year of Acquisition 


ind quarrying 


Year of ac- iG 
quisition 1 
z 
< = = 
Median age attained | Year 
1944 2.2 1. 
1945 2.0 1.8 
1946 1.9 1.9 
1947 2.0 1. 6 
1948 1.8 1.4 
1949 1.9 1.8 
Surviving one year or more | Percent 
1V44 71.8 64 
1945 68. 9 | 67 
1946 67.4) 68.0] 74 
1947 68. 8 66. f 
1948 66. 5 61.4 
1949 67.3 66. 8 7 
1950 ae ae 63. 6 72 
Surviving two years or more | Percent 

1944 52.9 44.0 64. ( f 
1945. _. 50.1 47.5 66. ( 9 
1946 ; 49.0 48.8 ) 
1947 | G6 43.0 8. 4 
1948 ~~ 47.5 40.2 55. 7 { 
1949 .--| 49.0 47.6 59. ¢ f 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busine 
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trend continued after 1946 in contract onstruction and 
finance. 

Che median ages attained by newly ae real firms in the 


remaining 4 industry divisions cluster thin 6 months of 


the all-industry average in each year. The over-all figure. of 
course, Is heay ily influenced by the large proportion of retail 
businesses. The greatest stability in median ages attained 
during the whole 1944—50 period is found in the retail trade 
division. 

——— eee eS ees : H 


Life Expectancy 


among younger firms varies by 
industry, but in all cases rises with age 


100 Pax —_ a ae 
Percent f fir 5 i pera? N Surviving 
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finance attain these ages 
Che above-noted differences amor persist 
vhen the survival patterns [or the enti Dan ol eS aval 
able are considered. except for manufact ' jere newly 
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acquired firms survived shichtly better t n average during 
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the first 2 years Of operation but les 


Life expectancy by age of firm 


Of particular interest are the chang vhich occur in the 
CTTOWS Olde! Data are 


ip full life 


probability of survival as a firm 
available for too short a period to aliov 
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expectancy tables for the business population. However, 
the proportions of firms surviving at least one additional 
vear of operation under the same Management are shown by 
age of firm up to 5 years in table 4 and by selected industry 
divisions in the chart. It should be emphasized that table 
1 and this chart are based upon the average 1945-50 experi- 
ence and that deviations from the generally high level of 
activity and business population turnover which 


econon 


Table 4.—Percent of Firms Remaining in Operation at Least One 
Additional Year by Age of Firm and Industry Division 


4 
" 8 8. 4 
_ ss VY 
i118 
| f 
th) Del od might. of course, affect to some 
oport ns shown in the chart. 


h | istrates how life expectancy of a newly 


with each vear the firm remains in 


operatiol Based on the average 1945-50 experience, and 
! to such factors as the capitalization of the 
nd the previous training and experience of the 
the chances are about 2 out of 3 that a newly 


vill survive its full year of operation. By the 
| lived i full Vear, however, the chance of 
2 hi nereased to me arly 3 out of 4, and by 
has reached the age of 5% the chance of its 
has increased to almost 9 out of 10 
i! ie expectancy l 
trv division at least up to the age Ol 9» 
much than 
industries and as seen in table 4, in 
Although the initial lift xpectancy 


as the firm ages 1s evident in 


the improvement is sharpel 


0 s about average, at the age of 5 ears firms 
i} nave a fe expectancy which is exceeded only 
) ! ! wholesale trade and m transportation 
| n the char \loreover. the direction of this 
service industries is still sharply upward at 
the data for the transportation firms suggest 

ome tk ry off at that point 
The ent in life expectancy with increased age is 


ce division, Although the proportion 
first vear for this industry is second only to 


tha ) 321 trade by the age of 5, years the life 
expecta of firms in this division is only slightly higher 
hanavera 
The | t life expectaney occurs in the case of newly 
quires trade firms; on the average, a retail firm 
must attain an age of 3% vears before it has a life expectancy 
vhich is at least as great as a newly acquired wholesale firm. 
\s was noted above, the survival experience of all firms 


acquired during 1944-45 was somewhat better than that of 


firms acquired in later years. This pattern was reflected in 
practically all major industries as shown in table 3. From 
1945 through 1949 there was a rather steady downward 
trend in survival prospects for manufacturing concerns, 
which in the early period had a (one or more year) survival 
pattern approximating the all-industry average. A marked 
improvement was noted in this industry in 1950 bringing 
the first year survivors among newly acquired manufactur- 
ing firms again in line with that for all firms. 

For most of the other areas, survival experience after the 


years of transition from war to peace showed no clear-cut 


trends either up or down. It is interesting to note, however, 
the almost uniform rise in mortality rates for younger firms 
in the mildly recessionary conditions of 1949. This is 
reflected, for example, in the data for 1948 where the propor- 
tions of new firms surviving at least one year fell for each of 
the eight industries covered in the study. 


Minor industry survival patterns 


No direct information on the survival experience of firms 
is available by minor industry groups. As is noted below, 
however, under conditions which maintain the business 
population at a constant age distribution and level, the sur- 
vival pattern can be directly computed from the over-all 
rate at which firms are newly acquired or are sold or liqui- 
dated. These two rates are identical under these conditions. 
Since major departures from stability tend more or less to 
affect all groups, it is quite likely that turnover rates are 
indicative at least of the relative position of the minor in- 
dustries with respect to survival patterns. 

Table 5 presents average turnover rates from 1949 to 1951 
for the major industries and for minor groups in manufac- 
turing, retail trade and services. These minor groups are 
ranked (from lowest to highest turnover rates) within their 
respective industries. The last column of the table is pre- 
sented primarily to show the correlation of major group 
“turnover” rankings with the rankings as measured by an- 
other index of survival experience, the median age achieved 
by new concerns in the 1945-50 period. As may be seen, 
the relative positions of the industries are rather close under 
the two methods. Hence it is believed that the ranks of 
the minor industry groups—available only from turnover 
data may be taken as fairly reliable indexes of relative 
survival rates. 

Within the retail trade division, for example, only three 
of the seven groups have discontinuance plus transfer rates 
in excess of that for all industries combined filling stations, 
eating and drinking places, and the food and liquor group. 
Thus it may be that these divisions have life expectancies 
lower than average and that the life expectancy of firms in 
other lines of retail trade is better than average. 

Within manufacturing the better records were achieved 
in printing and publishing and in the manufacture of paper 
and products; stone, clay and glass; and metals and metal 
fabrication. It may be noted that the relatively poor record 
for manufacturing as a whole is largely attributable to the 
lumber group in which the structure of the industry makes 
for extremely high turnover rates. 


Transfers versus new businesses 


The relative importance of newly established and of trans- 
ferred firms among all newly acquired businesses may also 
be seen in table 5. In manufacturing, for example, nearly 
twice as many firms are newly established as are acquired 
by transfer. In retail trade, on the other hand, the opposite 
situation prevails, and it is more than twice as likely that a 
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newly acquired business will be purchased or otherwise ac- 
quired from other owners than that it will be an entirely 
new concern. 

The entry rates or the discontinuance rates (as opposed 
to discontinuance and transfer rates combined) would 
probably give a good indication of the relative position of 
the industries with respect to survival from date of original 
establishment. It is not possible to eliminate transfers 
from the age distributions and hence a measure of age from 
the date of a firm’s establishment, regardless of subsequent 
transfers, cannot be determined. 
however, that the survival experience of retail firms might 
be close to the all industry average. Or to take another 
example, it would appear from the table that the relatively 
good survival experience (based on data including transfers) 
already cited for wholesale trade might be exceeded by 
finance firms. 


Table 5 would suggest. 


Age Characteristics of Operating Firms 


The age distribution of firms in operation at any one time 
clearly depends not only on the survival patterns of newly 
acquired firms but also on past levels of acquisitions. The 
current over-all age distribution has been described above, 


Table 5.—Annual Average Business Turnover Rates 1949-51 by 
Industry Division and Group and Industry Division Rank by 
Average Median nae Attaine d 1945-50 











CO 98 95 112 207 
Mining and quarrying_ ; 132 145 
Contract construction_____. 192 141 


Manufacturing__....__-. 130 150 
Food and kindred products $8 175 
Textiles and textile products 
Leather aud leather products 
Lumber and lumber products On 223 
Paper and allied products-____- x 79 ‘ 24 


Printing and publishing__- 5] 39 
Chemicals and allied products ? R4 1¢ 

Stone, clay and glass products SI 
Metals and metal products 99 2 
Other manufacturing ? 10 141 


Transportation, communication and 
other public utilities______ 128 94 56 150 


Wholesale trade._....._.____. 83 5 6 2 


Retail trade______ 83 90 16¢ 
General merchandise_ a2 59 54 7 
Food and liquor-.- 62 , 
Automotive__..... OF F 
Apparel and accessories 80 R0 7 


Eating and seen places i 
Filling stations___.- 102 
Other retail trade_-_-_- 75 


Finance, insurance and real estate 64 56 56 


Service industries ___ 86 84 
Hotels and other lodging places 89 
Personal services- - . - f 
Business services_____. ; 7 ) 
Automobile repair-_-_-- 101 7% 


Miscellaneous repair 
Motion pictures , 
Other amusements -- - -__- 162 166 103 269 





1. The number of new, discontinued or transferr 
operation at the beginning of the period. The turr 
each of the years 1949-51; shown are the three-year annual aver 

2. Includes products of petroleum and c 

3. Includes tobacco, rubber products and miscellaneous manu 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business | 
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but may be briefly reviewed at this point to serve as back. 
ground for the following more detailed discussion of age 
characteristics of business firms. Of the 
operation at the end of 1951, half were younger than 4 vears 
and 4 months and two-thirds had been newly established 
or acquired since the beginning of 1944. The chart shows the 
distribution of these younger firms by year of acquisition 
as well as the total number of firms newly acquired in each of 
the vears 1944—5 


+ million firms in 
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Firms in Operation in 195] 


reflect timing and number of business acquisitions 
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s levels of ac quisitions upon the age 
from the chart 


The effect of previou 
distribution of firms in operation is evid 
For example, the relatively large number of firms which 
acqd ured in 1946 1s now in operatio! because of the 
which characterized that vear The almost 
acquired 


were 
high birth rate 
equal numbers of all firms now operating whi h were 


in each of the vears 1946-49 follows in part, however. from 
the decline Ith number of acquisitions which occurred during 
this period. This effect of the heavy acquisitions during 


VISIONS, 


1946 is even more apparent in each of the industry d 
except retail trade and the service industries 


The age distribution of firms in operation as of December 
31 for each of the years 1944-51 may be found for all firms 
combined in the left hand section of table 1 and for th majo! 


industry divisions in table 8. As already noted, it has bee: 
necessary to combine all firms acquired prior to 1944 in 
these tables. To facilitate comparison between the indi ISL 
divisions, the age distributions of firms in operation December 
31, 1951, are shown on a cumulative 

table 6 and in the chart. 


percentage basis im 
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Industry differences 


Kor | Mmaustries combined only one-third of the firms in 
operation were as old as 7 years, and conversely, about 
one | re 6 months or less. The highest proportions of 
firn i ars and older at the end of 1951 are found in 
finan 19 percent) and in mining (43 percent), with manu- 
factul 7 percent and the service industries (36 percent) 
also | than average. Contract construction with 17 
percent 7}¢ years old; transportation with 28 percent; 
and ret nd wholesale trade, each with 32 percent, are at 
the nd of the seale. 

lt f interest that this order contrasts very sharply 
with that obtained from the proportion of firms newly 
acquire n 1944 which survived 7% vears. Of the firms 


1944, the 


least 7 ears Was lowest In retail trade 


proportion surviving to an age of at 
9.9 percent), with 
and manufacturing 


minu quarrying (10.4 percent 
13.8 pe nt) faring not much better. 

The ferences in the ranking of industry divisions with 
respect to the proportion of firms newly acquired which 
attau tain age and the proportion of firms in operation 
vhich that age or older are not inconsistent To some 
extent industries and particularly in the latter three 
mau entioned above, there is a rather solid core of 
ol arger firms which have established their position 

et and have been successful in withstanding the 
fluctuat n isiness conditions Around this core is the 
volat nent of the business population where firms are 


h smaller, capital requirements lower, and busi- 
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Table 6.—Cumulative Percentages of Firms in Operation December 
31, 1951, by Age of Firm and Median Ages of Firms in Operation 
December 31, 1945-51, by Major Industry Division 
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. | g = -~iSBia®*ie«é 

% = pe e = gis = 

on b 4 A 7 = * = 

4 = c 5 & — = g 

= = Ee é = be q - 

= = . & ~ e = = 

< = © = 5 % fx, D 

Ave Cumulative percentage 
0 years or older OO. ¢ 00.0 100.0 100.0 '100.0 100.0 100.0 |100.0 109.0 
0.5 years or older 84.0 | 84.4 | 82.4 | 83.4 | 84.7 | 88.6 81.3 | 89.4 86. 4 
1.5 years or older A 71.9 73.2 | 68.2 | 71.2 | 73.4 78.3 | 67.8 | 81.0 76,1 
2.5 years or older 63.3 | 65.0 | 57.7 | 64.6 | 65.7 | 70.2) 58.2 75.5 67.9 
3.5 years or older 56. 1 57.9 | 48.4 | 58.5 | 58.8 | 62.4) 50.6 |) 71.0 60.5 
4.5 years or older 418.9 | 53.3 | 39.4) 52.6 | 51.3) 54.3 | 43.3 | 66.6 53.1 
5.5 years or older 41.5 | 47.9 | 28.2 | 45.3 | 42.4 | 44.6 | 36.8 | 60.7 46.1 
6.5 years or older 6. ¢ 44.5 | 20.8 | 39.2 | 35.1 37.5 | 33.6 | 54.3 40.7 
7.5 years or older 0 | 42.8) 17.3 6.9 | 28.2 ' 32.4) 31.8 | 48.7 35. 6 
. ; ; Median ages December 31 
ears Ol operauior , 
[Years] 
don pone 
1945 2.9 4.2 2.2 2 2.2 1.0 3.0 4.0 2.7 
1946 2.8 4.8 1.3 2.6 2.3 2.9 x 4.5 2.8 
1947 28/ 5.0] 15) 25] 2 30! 25!) 50] 3.0 
1948 4. 1 4.5 | aah. Be 3.1 3.3 2.6 5.7 | 3.4 
| 
; | 

1949 3. § 4.9 2.7 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.0 6.3 3.9 

1950 .¥ iv 3.0 4.4 4.2 1.4 3 6 4. 
1951 ‘ 5.1 3. 3 4.9 if 4.¥ 3. 6 7.3 49 





Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Cumulative Age Distribution of Firms in Operation, 
December 31, 1951, by Major Industry Divisions 
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Table 7.—Median Ages of Firms Sold or Liquidated by Major Pable 8.—Number of Firms in Operation December 3! 1944-51, by 
Industry Division, 1945-51 Year of Acquisition and by Major Industry Divisix ed 
<i 
be 
Year sold or Ea co 
liquidated - ‘i 
a | 
= S : 
145 1.5 1 - I rms in operatio Derg 
1946 ue 1.3 1.5 
1947 ; 1.3 1.4 
1948 1.6 1.3 | * 
1949 . 1.7 1.6 
1950 ox 1.8 1.7 1.8 
1951. _- < 1.7 1.5 l 
Source: U. S. Department of Comm | 
otal 1 19 2 853 : 
re : ; 
lhe business population in sed rap 
: I s in operation, D 
the middle of 1948 and has since change: s} ' = 
in its age composition during the post . 
in the relative positions of the major indus d 
respect to age are illustrated by the | ction of table 6 
which shows the median ac f firms in « nD bet 
31 of each year 1945-51 
From December 31, 1945, to the end of 47 tl aul Yotal , 953, 3 39 2.4 189 R52 
age of all operating businesses declins 
expected In a period of ral ow t} Firms in operation, Deces 
° ry . " 
lation. hereafter it increased stead How: only 
two of the major industry divisions—retail trade ar nu- - a 9 ; ; ‘ 
facturing show this movement In the transport; on ! 
finance, and service industries, the n n ages of firms it 
operation advanced steadily from 1945 to 
lotal , 81,1 , ’ 4 a a | ; i“? . 
Table 8.—Number of Firms in Operation December 31, 1944-51, by ‘ 
Year of Acquisition and by Major Industry Division Firms in operation, Deces 
1 j 
} > : 
E rota! 1 947.4 7 0.2 I 
Year of ac- L o 
quisition = 3 Firms in operation, De 
| & - = 
= = * 
Total businesses started 19 5 Total 762 21 l i 
a4 ea 8 : 5 7 Firms in operation, Decem! 
1949 SIR 4 6.8 | 75 
14s 800. 9 9.21 & 
1947 1, 633. 7 8.0 
1946, 1, 239. 5 &. ( 2.8 
194), 877.4 3 Total ’ j i 
1044 | 665.4 4. 6 34 
Prior to 1944__|2, 985.8 31.2 147. 2 
Fi ma mh «ie t on oe mier 
Total. 10,206.0; 89.6 | 780.2) 813.2 0, : a 
Firms in operation December 
Total }, 142, 2 1 251.9 130.9 8,1 
1951 _...| 643.2 5.3 66. 7 
1950. - 484.7 3. 8 4.2 7 
1960 : 345, 2 2.8 40. 0 
194K 289, 8 24) 35.4] ~ 
1947 289. 7 1.6 4.1 
' 
1946 295. 1 18} 42.¢ . 
1945 199.3 | 1.2 28, 2 J j ( » ° . } : 
aS 14.0 |} 6] 13. 2 14. ¢ "18 ‘-— ) 
Remar itt BF 1: £6) 10 L¢ omparison with census of business 
Total. __.. - 4,014,0) 34.1) 380,3 | 304.3 | 208.8 | 208.4 1, 664, | 559, ¢ The 1948 Census of Business classific tishments en- 
raved in retail trade by vear of ucqg UISILLO! Altho igh the 
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number of operating businesses until 
hen the business population leveled 
rhout the period, young firms were 
vulnerable, having death rates con- 


rapid growth in the 
the middle of 1948 
off lLlowever 
found to be the most 


throu 
siderably in excess of older firms. 

The relationship between the survival patterns of firms 
acquired in 1944 and of firms in operation December 31, 1951, 
for all industries combined can be seen in the first chart. 
These particular years \ re chosen to allow show ing each of 
the distributions up to the maximum age present data permit. 
The use ofl othe years affect the picture 
significantly, 

The cumulativ distribution of firms in operation 
December 31, 1951, exceeds the survival pattern of firms 
1944 at all ages and both these distributions 
age distribution of firms sold or liqui- 
dated during 1951 (not shown in the chart). Considerable 
error would obviously be introduced by substituting any 
one of these distributio1 ; for one of the other two 

It is of interest that the relationship between the survival 
patle rn and the two age a stributions found for all industries 
combined is duplicated in only two of the major industry 
service industries. In wholesale 
ize distribution of firms in operation 
from the survival pattern, but both 
exceed the cumulative age distribution of firms sold or liqui- 
dated. The same tendency is apparent, particularly at the 
younger ages, in contract construction and in transportation 
In the remaining major industry divisions—retail trade, 
manufacturing and mining—although the survival patterns 
and the cumulative distribution of firms sold or liquidated 
nearly cumulative age distribution of firms in 
operation far 

The similarities or the differences between the distribu- 
within the industries explained 
through consideration of such factors as past patterns of 
industry together with the survival 
acquired firms, and the recent rate of 
the industry 


would not 


acquired in 
exceed the cumulative 


finance and the 
trade, the cumulat 
is not greatly differe 


cli iIsIONs 


coincide, the 
xceeds hoth 
tions can, of course, be 
acquisitions in the 
experience of new!\ 
rrowth or decling in 





« 
of establishments which failed to re port the date 
Lher large LZ percent when those ingle 
ent hich did report are arrayed by age of 
rent with the business population data 
trade } striking 
48 Census single unit ¢ ablishments 
th that found for the 1948 reta business 
th two cumulatiy age distribu- 
mp to the ave of 4 ears when the 
formation breaks off 
{ge composition of firms sold or liquidated 
ndustry division, the med uzes ol 
dated. Comparison of these data 
’ ave tables clearly ind ites that the 
Old or liqu dated is much lower than 
or than that of concerns in operation 
findings, discussed above, that problems 
formidable in earlier vears of business 
‘ 
Survival patterns vs. age distributions 
\ ng businesses or of firms sold or 
ve sometimes been used to represent survival 
( red | nesses it is of interest 
the actual relationship between survival 
tributions ol (a) operatin businesses 
quidated. It can be shown that only 
) that : births equallin deaths 
od of time, and the number of operat- 
constant with respect to both level 
’ ll the age distributions give a true 
il pattern of new firms 
have no beech appro hed except 
| rief intervals of time {\s may be 
j } rrowth ol the business population, 
Lianve nn hye averave exceeded business 
ir. «period was characterized by very 
L.S. Direct Investments in Foreign Countries 
’ p> 
ec This item ean not be accurately 
vell in excess of 5500 m ion 
() ons have been made to eliminate certain 
considered United States direct invest 
n branches and subsidiaries of enter- 
' here but owned by foreigners ($240 
rporations w hos stor kK is wide ly held 
‘ ) es but without American-contro ine par- 
nagement ($140 million 
en such as exploration lo es and deple- 
Vl I ippenal as capital outflows in the balance 
not included as capital investments in the 
‘ eD ng companies these items amounted to 
$200 million by the end of 1950 To some 


etions in the former estimates were offset 
made since the war which were not previously 


various upward adjustments on the 


‘ i is 
i¢ 
Technical Notes 
} 
t ) n 
‘ th 
t nie p> | ‘ 
‘ e United ites " 
t wil if { wh Ss t Ls } it ‘ | 
ite exte 0 percent } " smor 
or affiliate nvest I “ nt 
pM ot ! erty M I u 
» } r type of bi ess enterprise 
I flr 1 States companit \ nel lefined as a 





incidental functions which might 











s { | I wn right 1 not 
! i 
United States equ I f pes of controlled foreign enterprises includes the book 
tat ‘ r } the parent company or others 
he ¢ ty of these st ! irplus and surplus reserves, the net balance of intercom 
pany wount tw t t e ar ts parent organization or United States 
pare g-te edness } t to the parent com 
7 ted the extent that rmation regarding the latter 
} 
Since I eins , 4 1ested regarding the extent the foreign organiza- 
hilities te nite est er than the reporter, or regarding the assets held 
ts payable by the parent 
tate the equity in net foreign assets 
lied bw Unite tate I ect-Invest ent enterprises abroad. 
Replic nt ! tory under authority granted in the Bretton 
\ s A A I l tion ‘ iled to all known holders of re- 
; t I tments not included in the census are probably 
I tot total i ported, although they may be large fr 
} ( mmunis rovernments were incom 
lete, and, when reported, t? for was generally applicable to an earlier date and 
" int } ( equ t ts in these intries except Yugoslavia have been 
if é The d " u ( ed on the books of the foreign organi- 
atio iverted I i W here these conversions were ordinarily made 
n their own t ks by report t he ere required to submit their reports in both foreign 
currem 4 ] 
If the re » United States dollars, 
the report was submitted i curre y only Reports submitted in foreign currencies 
nverted to | te tat lars t using the average rat« fconversion derived 
‘ Reporte that submitted statements in both 
isual V tes dollars by using the exchange rate current at 
| t to < t ] ta ts and liabilities 
and related depr ation reserves were generally converted at the rate current 
the assets were acquire lo the extent that fixed assets were acquired at ex- 
change rat higher than the ate hange current at the date of the report, this method 
P t to | ‘ i esulted in average conversion rates somewhat higher 
than ther s i t at t 
Tr method is different from that employed in previous surveys where, generally, all 
amour were ¢ erte he the urrent rates of exchange The values arrived at con- 
form as nearly as p t tan i accounting practices but, as mentioned in the text, 
they are generally lower than market values or replacement costs at current price 
leve 
In try classificatior Che report ibmitted were financial reports cons lidating all the 


No breakdown based on type of 


tivities of a foreign corporaticn or branch operation, 
ified on the basis of what was con- 


herefore class 


at i 
sctivity was required. The reports were 
idered to be f 

In a few instances, foreign corporations have established subsidiary companies to handle 
jinarily have been the r 


the major field of activ 


sponsibility of a division within 
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the foreign parent company. These organizations were classified in the cat 
parent organization when ocate d in the try of the t 

The industry groups used in the census compare wit 
dustrial Classification except in min ind smelting, 
are classified in the baouincturing ¢ gre oul in the inda 
in the present census, because smelting facilities are considered 
mining. 

The petroleum group as used in the census combines extract 
refining, tankers and pipelines owned by petroleum com 
These activities are classified by the Standa | 
facturing, transportation and wholesale or retail trade, respect 

Geographic and industrial allocation; In thos 7 ere t 
tion owned 50 percent or more of the voting 
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country or in another ind: the LITi¢ ] s report w 
the se 1 corporation as a ‘‘s« f Include 
oreign corporatior I t ' of cor 


trolled”’ foreign corporatio n countries other 








Balance of Payments Trends 


(Continued m Pag 
creased production abroad, principally in Canada lhe 
cotton carryover from the previous crop in other producing 
countries was comparatively large, and, as the new crop 
became available the pressure to dispose of excess stocks 
increased. 

The decline in tobacco sales to the United Kingdom may 
in part be attributed to import restrictions by that country, 
but stocks which had been accumulated during the previous 
season are availab le to supp ylement the lower imports 

The remainder of the decline in exports was distributed 
among all major commodity groups. The decline in cotton 
textiles slowed down, however, while exports of industrial 
machinery showed the first maj yr decline after an ipward 
movement which had continued for about 2 years. The 
general decline affected our exports of finished manufactures 
as well as coal, petroleum products and industrial chemicals 


to nearly all countries, not only those which tightened their 
exchange restrictions. 
The decline in foreign demand coincided with a definite 


weakening in inflationary pressures in some of the majo! 


industrial countries which resulted in a slower rise in indus- 
trial activity, and in some countries even in a small decline 
The reduced strain upon productive facilities permitted a 
rise in the portion of total demand which was met from 


within these countries, and at the same time provides the 
opportunity to increase their export capacity 

To some extent increased competition from abroad was 
already felt by our export industry but a further intensifica- 
tion may be expected as export capacity abroad is expanded 
and more fully utilized. 


Progress in correcting imbalances abroad 


American exporters may have been af- 


fected adversely, the progress in adjusting th: 
world trade has again been resumed. The earlier improve 
ment reduced the need for Government assistance, at least 
to the relatively well developed foreign countries, and the 
renewed improvement will operate in the same direction 

Merchandise imports into the United States remained 


Although some 
imbalance in 


generally at the high level reached early in the year. Th 
decline in value from the preceding quarter can largely be 
accounted for by lower prices for raw materials, such as 


x 


rubber, and some seasonal decline in the volume of imports 
As long as domestic business activity remains at the current 
high level major changes in imports are unlikely 

Service transactions contributed considerably to the rising 
strength in the foreign financial position 

Net transportation receipts by the United States declined 
to $70 million and were about $100 million less than during 
the third quarter of 1951. Smaller exports of coal and grain 
on United States vessels and lower rates for bulk shipments 
were the main factors in the decline. 

Tourist expenditures at their seasonal peak in the third 
quarter were about 10 percent higher than last year. About 
half of the rise accrued to Western Europe and the other half 


to Canada The lower fares and increased carrvine capacity 
ol planes resulting 
flights appears to have 
travel to Europe 

The rise in 
Government reflects both rising troop « ypenaitures 
well as the first payments of our share in the cost of con- 


Introduction of tourtst-class 


from the 
been a major factor in stimulating 
miscellaneous service enaiture by the 


= 
il road fis 


struction of “‘infra-structure”’ facilities for the forces 
of all NATO countries Military expenditure abroad. 
whether for services or ‘commodities i ely to) furthey 
and proy ile increasing amounts of dollar ex: hance to foreign 


countries 


Government aid and private investments lower 


ald LO foreign countries declined somewhat trom 


during the previous quartet 


Economic 
the extraordinary high level 


Military aid rose slightly 


Government loans inc lude an Ex Y pol | «0 i Mivance 
of $154 million to France on orders * our armed forces for 
military equipment which ultimate! rill be transferred 
under the military aid programs 

Direct investments receded from the ur hich rate 
during the preceding quarter, Which was featured by larg 
Security issues by American-controll panies 
The decline of new issues explains large! he « 1 n clires 
investments In Canada, which nevertl . cont ed at 
substantial rate 

Smaller shipments of merchandis« ob ful CONS 
quently smaller advances, were the ma facto n the re 
duced ¢ apital ou tflow to Latin America his athe ad durect 
investments as well as short-term loan 

With respect to portfolio capital, the r il from outflow 
d ring the second quarter was In part { , repatriation 
of capital formerly invested in Canadiat rities, as men 
tioned above. Also, new issues of W Bank bonds wer 
not repeated until October 

The sharp change in capital mover ts from the second 


d as an equally 
short term 


should not be interprets 
‘in basic trends It represents 
far greater than averayg capital outflow in 


to the third quarte! 
marked change 
reaction to the 


the preceding pe riod 


Summary 

‘| hye over-all balance of pavinents Sil LLIO! eflects there- 
fore the relatively rising rate Of busine McLIVILY here and 
some slackening of demand abroad Bas “tL it Is this com- 


bination of economic conditions which w sponsible fol the 


decline of the exports irplus of this count nd consequently 
for the movement of cold and dollar ! rice mn tavor ol 
foreign countries. ‘Temporary circumstances, however, hav 
considerably accentuated the chang During the last 
months of this vear these te mporary conditions can be ex- 


pected to lose their force so that the’ export surplus may rise 
again and the accumulation in foreign reserves diminish. 
But such a change should not be taken as an indication that 
the basic improvements in international transactions did not 


continue. 





Monthly BustNESS STATISTICS 


Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. 
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1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


) and a dagger 
The terms “unadjusted” 


Series 


t), respectively, the accompanying foot- 


’ 


and “adjusted’”’ used to designate index 


1952 


SaAVineE 


' 


Septem- 


Data from private sources are pro- 


June July August . | October 
286.9 a. 1 a 
156. 9 100.3 
177.8 181.0 
145. 6 148. 3 

9.2 9.3 
51.9 52. 5 
7. 6 27 
14.8 15. 2 
9. 5 9.8 
41.2 
22.9 - 
9 7.1 
12. ¢ 343. 4 
214.9 215.0 
H. 4 24.2 
7.8 118.9 
1) 8 71.9 
19 51.7 
2 3.0 
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~ 
t é 
0 7 ) 
ee) Ls 
/ 40 ¢ 
25.0 23. | 
24. 4 268. 9 
2.9 33. ¢ 
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_ | | cant 
26. 7 263. 9 269. 6 * 273.8 275.8 
179 177.4 | 182.5 ’ 185.3 187.0 
77.2 74.0 78. 7 ° 81.6 82.7 
is 49.3 49.4 iy. 3 49. 5 
21 21.5 21. 4 ‘21.6 21.8 
2.3 2. 6 2.9 $2.8 33. 0 
175.8 173. 9 179. 0 ‘181.9 183. 6 
4.8 1.5 4 1.5 4.6 
2.8 52. 2 1.8 * 53.4 53. 6 
21.4 21.3 21.4 21.4 21.4 
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been revised beginning 1949; see pp. 
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is excess of disposable income over personal consump- 
thereafter, personal contributions of self-employed 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and a gv notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS— ontinued 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from farming, includir 
payments, total , } 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, tot ‘ { } > 2% 
Crops : : ” @oR ; a 4, Oi 
Livestock and products, total , ‘ 
Dairy products { ; 
Meat animals : 6 ~ 
Poultry and ees 
Indexes of cash receipts from mark 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities { 
Crops } ) 5 
Livestock and product ; 208 4 S14 < 
Indexes of volume of farm marketin 
All commodities 
Crops d . ‘ 9 -- 
Livestock and products ! - 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve I] 
Unadjusted, combined index 
Manufactures._ 


Durable manufactures 
Tron and stee] 
Lumber and products 

Furniture 
Lumber 
Machinery 
Nonferrous metals product : : 
Fabricating 2s 
Smelting and refinir 


Stone, clay, and glass produ 
Cement 
Clay products 
Glass containers 
Transportation equipme 


Automobiles (incl. part 


Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages 
Chemical products 

Industrical chemicals 
Leather and products 
Leather tanning . , “ 
Shoes i 
Manufactured food produ 
Dairy products 
Meat packing 
Processed fruits and veget 





Paper and produc 
Paper and pul; 
Petroleum and coal produ 
Coke 
Gasoline 
Printing and publ 
Rubher product 
Textiles and product 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries 
‘ool textiles 


Tobacco products 


Mine rals 
Fuels 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Crude petroleum ‘ 
Metals 


Adjusted, combined index 
Manufactures 


Durable manufactures 

Lumber and products 
Lumber 

Nonferrous metals 
Smelting and refining 

Stone, clay, and glass product 
Cement { 
Clay products . 
Glass containers 





Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages : : 
Chemical products : 29 y 9 
Leather and products : . ; 

Leather tanning - : - . R4 x } 
Manufactured food products 7 
Dairy products { { { is { 
Meat packing l - 5 } ‘ {s 
Processed fruits and vegetabl lf 28 ‘ 14 147 ‘ 





tRevisions for January 1950-July 1951 | 
23 of the Dec ber 19518 vE 


tion, and prices, are shown on p. 23 
o’Seasonal factors for a number of 


* Revised ? Preliminary 
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| 





ptem- 
ber 


192 
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| October 


203 
192 
176 
190 


» 165 
» 151 


48, 199 
24, 632 
11,974 
12, 659 
9, 407 
2, 931 
6, 476 
14, 110 
4, 802 


9, 308 


73, 905 
43, 310 
23, 507 
19, 713 
10, O84 
4, 986 
5, OO8 
, Sil 
9, 14 
11, 347 








Unadjusted 


The latest revision (affecting data 


Data through 1948 for mana- 


Januar Febru- | March 4 pril M June | July August | 
7 | 
ESS INDICATORS—Continued 
| | 
| 
RI , 199 g 18 181 | 160 | 188 | 
xO RR . 176 14 | 180 
7 j 176 | 157 | 165 
] { s4 8 189 172 | 186 | 
} 
? 7 16-4 16 / 147 142 | 156 
2 28 2 141 i 65 | 65 | 131 
| 
| 
| | | 
44,792; 45,866) 43,4 45, 748 ‘ 44,381 | ° 44,455 | * 43,612 
22 i y LL 22, O% “ 9 21, 8&8 r 2). 858 r 21, 808 
10, St | 2 | f 5 10. 060 9.777 | * 10,437 
11 ‘ ‘ 2 208 18 11, 828 12, O81 11, 460 
+ oOo4 | 4 . 2 R wD ® 448 &, 493 & 949 8. 37 
9 ‘ 2 mi . f 2 698 > 81 2, 405 
5 748 5, 795 6, 152 5, S7¢ 
j $ , O2 x . 14, 000 13, 648 13, 343 
! i,¢ 4 ‘ 44 4, 887 41,404 4,200 
4, 75S 4 5 ~ Rx 9,113 9, 154 9, 142 
7 ” 73, 82 73, 62 73, Sve } 72, 91 72, 765 72, 714 
‘ ,. ' i 42, 8Y2 42, 745 43, 107 
- ‘ 23,4 2 23, 348 22, 962 23, 200 
' ~ i» 19. 44 19. 786 19. GOS 
~ mi i ® +, &Ot ), 8YO ¥, 862 
‘ 4, 858 4, 864 4, 934 
(x 4. U4 4, YO 5,038 5, 026 | 4,928 
> 20 f 0,009 20,125 | 20, 127 19, 745 
| 9.020 | 8. 749 R, H2% 
8 0, 738 5 11,005 | 11,378] 1,119 
{ . 29 + 21, 640 20, 051 22, 60 
. . 10, 254 8, 844 10, 579 
‘ H l 5) 11. 207 12, O2¢ 
Z » s 21. BSS ) KAR ?1. BUNK 
. . 0) 777 0, 437 
4 ‘ rol ©1113 1, 930 
1, ORS 1, 184 1,053 
' ' 1, 154 1, 106 168 
2 1,004 1, 942 R33 
_ 1, 81 1 167 1. 3048 
i ~ 736 790 R11 
. ah 7 INO 
. f AQ 621 600 
14 ~ 443 407 422 
Pt a $02 2b1 
- rae AR4 619 678 Me. 
] j 5 5 1. RUS 12 OR] 11, 460 
Ko . : 171 3, 26 3, 01 
) | hos minty 
. ~ 410 $2 l 
; l ] ») 1,116 1, 162 1, 058 
] s 1,124 Livi we 
y. a l y Pal t) Zi 282 
‘ ‘ ‘ é 625 650 667 
4 70 OM 704 ri 
I 1, 495 1, 00 1, 473 
“ 9 ) 9 | ~ 1. 045 1 OM 2. 
‘ 44 i 4 124 430 408 4 
$ i 43,7 43, ¢ 42,972 42,0 $2, 707 
23, ¢ 5 | 23, 518 23 3, 116 
. 3 “4 “ is 19. 454 19, 610 19, 591 
6 16. ¢ f 6, 3 15, 871 15, 73 15, 699 
808 rT. 11, 782 11,813 12, 041 
2 215 s iil y. 15, 320 15, 110 14, 967 
4 s 3,4 i4 12, 892 42, 745 43, 107 
3) 4 23. 50 23. 348 22, 962 23, 
8 8 2, 88 Nt } 2, 945 2, 928 2, 971 
5 2 2, 438 2,44 432 2,344 2, 235 2, 309 
xOU 4) { 119 ; 3, 107 3, O62 3, 037 
‘ 12s 5, 461 5, 314 5, 280 
2, 74 a3 2, 670 2, 669 i 2, 562 2, 517 2, 41 
2 ’ 2, OBZ 2, 124 2,170 ' 2, 202 2, 248 2, 201 
“iu 49 uw ha 556 555 532 
1, 04 wed 1, 05S 1,04 4 1, 030 1, 005 1,010 
5 si x3 122 “37 922 OO4 
q ? 7 748 748 762 757 770 
1, O09 1, 525 1, 04 1, 405 4th 1,444 1,420 1, 456 
as sh 1 on p. S-1 cover data f ill types of producers, both farm and nonfarm 
pp, 5-8, S-0, ar 1 5-10 
heen revised since publication of the 1951 STATISTICAI SUPPLEMENT. 
a n the October 1952 SURVEY (see pp. 12 ff.) and in the November 1952 issue (see pp. 18 ff.); the new 
l for 1951, were first shown in the September 1952 SURVEY, pp. 17 ff. 
current figures, appear in the October 1951 SURVEY (see pp. 17-19 and 23, 24) 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS|—Continued 





Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries, total__mil lol 20, 469 ”, 35 4 ) OF7 19. 8 ) Q%¢ 1.8 » ar ) 44 , _ pen 

Food and kindred products 668 , $5 ) , iui ‘ ; ‘ yd 
, Ae ET 239 17 ) ; - ; + 904 ~ +4 : 
Tobacco manufactures... _- 1 f 19 694 s 69 vi 1 89 
Textile-mill products______. io ; 6 ‘ 9 ; ) ‘ - 
Apparel and related products 1 . . ‘ ‘ a da 
Leather and leather products 7 { : "pee 
Paper and allied products do } { 5 ) ) 2 “ 
Printing and publishing j i 759 . 3 ; 5 x wa aon 
Chemicals and aliied products 2,9 ’ 2. Oe 1s 2 Os v1) S « 
Petroleum and coal products 2, 634 2 618 ; 44 ‘ : ; “4 
Rubber products_......... i 744 8 34 , . =i. wT omg Rd 


New orders, net (adjusted), totalO. do 24, 2 23, 40¢ ‘ 23 493 2 o4 ) 24 
Durable-goods, industries, total 12, 567 11,8 a4 16 49 12 4° 
Primary metals__. ” 2 764 { 740 2 958 Qs 1 
Fabricated metal products. ; 89 s4 1 2 

Electrical machinery and equipment { . 1 ; 
Machinery, except electrical , 2, 14 Mit S4 ‘ 1 OnE . ’ 
Transportation equipment, inclu motor Me 
vehicles and parts... mil. of dol “4 { { ‘ ) ; 
Other industries, including ordnanc« 15¢ { { , - 
Nondurable-goods industries, total ; ‘ rire 4 
Industries with unfilled orders ¢ { ? } ot. 
Industries without unfilled orders i } 8,9 &, 568 . { ; ‘ ’ ‘ ) _ 


Unfilled orders (unadjusted), total 
Durable-goods industries, total 
Primary metals____._. 
Fabricated metal products. 
Electrical machinery and equipme« 
Machinery, except electricai 


Transportation equipment, 


vehicles and parts 


in 


cl 


Other industries, including ordna 


} 





Nondurable-goods industries, total ¢ 


BUSINESS POPULATION 


OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER 

Operating businesses, end of quarter 

Contract construction 

Manufacturing 

Service industries 

Retail trade 

W holesale trade 

All other 


New businesses, quarterly total 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other 


Discontinued businesses, quarterly 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 

tetail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other 


5 


Business transfers, quarterly total§ 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAI 
FAILURES? 


Failures, total 
Commercial service 4 , . 
Construction ___- - 5 . . 

Manufacturing and mining 1 m a 
Retail trade i B { 
Wholesale trade. { 


Liabilities, total 
Commercial service : 2,044 " { 249 ‘ { 14 ; 
Construction _. 1, 937 " ? 2 » 4s 3 - ‘ : 

Manufacturing and mining 2 } ’ ‘ 12 633 7 eG eo’ gon : 
Retail trade_._......_- F 6. 54 x 7 Of ‘ , “Oty - 
Wholesale trade ; : ne 





’ Revised » Preliminary. 


tRevised seri See correspond eon p.§ 
© Adjusted data for new orders replace the unadjusted sex rmerly show © data be i u isted unfilled ord . Yovember 
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1952 SURVEY. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS December 14K9 


S-H 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics throuch 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey M ‘ . 


COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 





WHOLESALE PRICES 7—Continued 


U. 8. Department of Labor ind 
Commodities other than farm 
Metals and metal product { 8 
Heating equipment 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals , 
Nonmetallic minerals, structur > Q 12 « - 
Clay products P ‘ 
Concrete products 
Gypsum products. 


Pulp, paper, and allied product : : 
aper { 23. § 
Rubber and products 
Tires and tubes 
Textile products and appare! 
Apparel. ( 
Cotton products } is 
Silk products ____- : y . g 8 ) 2 
Synthetic textiles . . . af}. 8 te 
Wool products ; ; S 8 


Tobacco mfrs. and bottled hy 


Beverages, alcoholic 
Cigarettes 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by 
Wholesale pricest } { { , "es ‘ 
Consumers’ prices 
Retail food prices 


a CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
New construction, total 


Private, total ‘ 
Residential (nonfarm . 
New dwelling units . . ‘ 
Additions and alterat 
Nonresidential building, except 
utility, total 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Farm construction 
Public utility 


Public, total 
Residential 
Nonresidentia! building . 
Military and naval s 
Highway 
Conservation an¢ 
Other types 


CONTRACT AWARDS 





Construction contracts awarded 
Dodge Corp.): 

Total projects f : 1, 84 f ‘ ‘ 4 

Total valuation RK ; ‘ 
Public ownership 906, & r ; , : 
Private ownership ‘ : { ‘ m4 


Nonresidentia! buildings 
Projects ‘ - 47 { 4, 44 
Floor area t { 1, RAS , { ‘ 
Valuation t . 
Residential! buildings 
Projects_ : } : 13, 4 ‘ : 
Floor.._- t ‘ : 
Valuation . 
Public works 
Projects 
Valuation 
Utilities: 
Projects. 
Valuation._......- 


Value of contract awards (F. R 
Total, unadjusted. __- 
Residential, unadjusted 
Total, adjusted 
Residential, adjusted 


Engineeving constructior 

Contract awards (ENR) § 
Highway concrete pavement ¢ 
Total 

Airports 

Roads_.__- 

Streets and alleys 





r Revised. ! Data include son 


j' For actual wholesale pric 

tRevised series. Purcha 

reflect use of new base period 
? Revisions for January 

SURVEY; revisions for 1947~—50 and for 
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INDEXES 
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162, 487 
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616. 352 
19°. 447 
te - 
50, 457 
2, 097 
61, 704 
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101, 000 
54, 475 
42, 347 
42, 620 
2,713 
7,014 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


ADVERTISING—Continued 


Magazine advertising:t 
+ Sl ee 

Apparel and accessories 
Automotive, incl. accessori 
Building materials 
Drugs and toiletries 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery 
Beer, wine, liquors 


Household equipment and sup} 
Household furnishings 
Industria! materials 

Soaps, cleansers, etc 

Smoking materials 

All other 


Linage, total] 


Newspaper advertising: 
Linage, total (52 cities 
Classified 
Display, total 
Automotive 
Financial 
General 
Retail 


POSTAL BUSINESS 


Money orders, issued (50 ¢ 
Domestic: 
Number 
Value 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly tota 
Goods and services, total 


Durable goods, total 
Automobiles and parts 
Furniture and household 
Other durable goods 


Nondurable goods, total 
Clothing and shoes 
Food and alcoholic beverag 
Gasoline and oil 
Semidurable housefurnis! 
Tobacco 
Other nondurable good 


Services 
Household operation 
Housing 
Personal services 
Recreation 
Transportation 
Other services 


RETAIL TRADE 


All retail stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadiusted 
Durable-goods stor: 
Automotive group 
Motor-vehicle. other tuton 


Tire, battery. access« ry 
Furniture and appliance 
Furniture, homefurr 
Household-applian: 

Jewelry store 

Lumber, buildin. } 
Lumber, building-n 
Hardware stores 





Nondurable-goods storé 

Apparel group 
-Men’s ar hovs’ we 
Women’s apparel, 
Family and other 
Shoe stores 

Drug and proprietar 

Eating and drinking p 





Food group 
Grocery 
Gasoline se 
General-merchandis« 
Department store 
Mail-order (catalog 
Variety store 
Other general-merchar 
Liquor stores 





’ Revised 

tUnpublished revisions for 
of personal consumption exper 

tRevised series Beginning w 
The new estimates begin with Jar 
data. 
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19, 279 
8,314 
10, 065 
19, 745 
8. O26 
> 5H4 
1, 701 
480 | 
1, 608 
11, 119 
» 700 
765 
2. OO1 
276 
> 54 
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aw) 
4 
26 
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326 | 
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12 
a9 
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2, 62 
174 
18 
73 | 
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26 
758 
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202 
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* 2 207 
2,129 
, 168 
726 
415 
r 310 


° 121 
’ 831 
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° 217 
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r 344 
r 169 
r 142 
r 384 
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14, 110 
4, 802 
2, 597 
2, 437 

160 
744 
449 
295, 


120 
NN 
621 
216 


9, 308 
050 
20 
377 
190 

53 
SAS 
1, 059 


3, 399 
2, 783 
R95 
1, 501 
900 


11, 347 
2, 702 
741 
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3ye 
331 
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Unless ctherwise stated, statistics throuch 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 


1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department stores: 

Accounts receivable, end of mont! 
Charge accounts 
Instalment accounts 

Ratio of collections to accounts 1 
Charge accounts 
Instalment accounts 

Saies by type of payment: 
Cash sales ; percent 
Charge account sales 
Instalment sales 


Sales, unadjusted, total U. 8.+ 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 
Cleveland 

| OD a 
Kansas City. -__- 
Minneapolis 

New York... 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 


&t. Louis ; 
San Francisco-_- 


Sales, adjusted, total U. S.+ 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas aa 
Kansas City. 
Minneapolis 
Yew York _- 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Stocks, total U. S., end of mont! 
Unadjusted _ 
Adjusted 


Mail-order and store sales: 
Total sales, 2 companies 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Rural sales of general merchandis¢ 
Total U. S., unadjusted } 
East_. 
South 
Middle West 
Far West 
Total U. S., adjusted 
Fast 
South 
Middle West 
Far West 


WHOLESALE TRADE! 


Sales, estimated (unadj.), total! 
Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishment 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total 
Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishment 


POPULATION 


Pepin, continental United State 
‘otal, incl. armed forces oversea 


EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of civilian nor 
population: 
Estimated number 14 years 


ga 
Female ____ a 


Civilian labor force, total] 
Male ae 
Se 


Employed__- 
lale . 
Female. 


Agricultural employment 
Nonagricultural employment 
Unemployed_- aiken 


Not in labor force__- 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. 

t Revised series. Data have beer 
lished revisions appear as follows: Ac 
1952 SURVEY. 

3 Data on total wholesale trade have |} 
the October 1951 SURVEY; revisions b« 
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46, 292 
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2 ) OS 
1, 168 
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EMPLOYMENT—Continued 


Production workers in mfg. industries—C 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continus 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products th 14 $9 f Ba a - 
Industrial organic chemical ' ~ > P 534 
Products of petroleum and coal! 
Petroleum refining i r { , 159 ' ° - 
Rubber products ) ) 0 2] 21 : >. = = 
Tires and inner tubes 4 14 4 9 . ‘ ; » 221 
Leather and leather products ‘ : 
Footwear (except rubber 


Manufacturing production-worker employ: 
index, unadjusted (U. S. Dept. of Labor)! 
104 { f } ’ 1.8 10.7 ) ) { , 


Manufacturing production-worker t 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) t_ 1947-49 r { f 8 4. ( { 100.8 


Miscellaneous employment data: 
Federal and State highways, total§ 3 ‘ 3 27,4 y 970, 54 206, 94 Q Ky 24 ‘ . 
Construction (Federal and Stat 28 : ! 14 GR. Ai re) ; 41 , 
Maintenance (State) 13 { : . 0 rs 118.4 122° 354 a’ 228 ’ 
Federal civilian employees: , 
United States t 2, 38 2 389 419 ‘ 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan ar ‘ { i9 248 249 4s 48 . : ~~ 
Railway employees (class I steam ra : aes _ 
a ae thou 2 : a ’ l ‘ 1. on 
Indexes: . . 
SE 1935 24 9 ‘ 12 91.8 1% : 
SES ae 12 " q 2 7 4 6 118 4 : tT 


PAYROLLS 


Manufacturing production-worker pa 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) t_ 1947-4 { 13] 131 128.1 r 128] 126. 4 ) 3.1 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (T 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries r { ‘ ‘ , ) ) 
Durabie-goods industries { ( ‘ { 41.7 10.8 41.1 ‘ ‘ a 
Ordnance, and accessories 14 { ‘4 44 124 ‘ ‘ ‘ ~9 
Lumber and wood products (except = 
ture) 2 1 i 4 ; 4 { 4 4 4 l 42. 9 j 4 
Sawmills and planing mills 10.8 { { { } ‘ ) 4: , : 3 
Furniture and fixtures ‘ { ‘ 4 40.9 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Stone, clay, and glass product ' { { 41.1 4 ~ 
Glass and glass products : < 9 s ) 8 
Primary metal vd tries ‘ { 41.4 
last furnaces, steel works, ar r 
millst I 10. 4 i ‘ 40. € 41.4 7.4 7.4 4.8 
Primary smelting and refining of nonf 
metals - hour ; { " 41. 41.8 $] 41.9 41 8 
Fabricated metal prod. (except or nce, 1 
chinery, transportation equipmer r ; 11.4 { 4 $1.8 { 40.7 11.3 40.9 > 2 , 
Heating apparatus (except electr 
plumbers’ supplies r 10. 4 { ‘ 10.4 ‘ 
Machinery (except electrical 43.4 43. 2 +4 13.9 43. 43.5 40 
‘ > “ 4 : ; { f 4 4 
{ 
4 


t 
: = 


Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Swf and boat building and repair , ‘ ‘ { 
Railroad equipment ‘ ‘ ‘ 41.4 
Instruments and related product 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


" 


Nondurable-goods industries } 2 } ) 

Food and kindred products ‘ 42 ‘ 41.4 { 40.7 41.4 rv 
Meat products ‘ +4 1.9 4 11.4 40. | ‘ 40.7 4] 
Dairy products. ._- 44 43. 8 ‘ 14 13.9 13.8 43.8 14.3 45. ¢ 
Canning and preserving $2 : 4 s ; 37.9 8 
Bakery products ; { ‘ a. { { ‘ 11.8 ‘0 
Beverages § 40). & { { $2 ‘ 

Tobacco manufactures } 5.4 A. ¢ 4. ¢ ) Rf ‘ 

Textile-mill products 4 § : q R 4 : “yf 
Broad-woven fabric mills 7 
Knitting mills 


Apparel and other finished text pI 
‘ ‘ “ 1 ‘ 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coa 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings az h 
clothing ; : - 

Women’s outerwear 2. § ‘ : f f 1.2 18 
Paper and allied products 42 ‘ (2. § 42 ‘2.4 42. 41.4 41.8 42.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard 1 { 43.8 14 43. ¢ ‘ 43.8 42 69 - 

Printing, publishing, and alli I r 


Newspapers. 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber) 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
prezined series. Indexes have been shifted to new base period; mont! lata f 
otal includes State engineering, supervisory, and adminis 


> me ee te ee ee 











10n pp. 19 and 20 of the October 1952 Survey. t Se ark t p. S-11. 
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' © stated, statistics through 
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1951 il Supplement to the Survey t : : J l : Marct A pril M June uly August ae “» | October 
EMIPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
LARO CONDITIONS—Continued 
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December 1952 


, . 95 ee 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the . 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Mar 4 Ma 





EMIPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings, ete.—C 
All manufacturing industries—C¢ 
Nondurable-goods industries . 0. 04 2 . ) ‘ 

Food and kindred products ‘ . 4 09 , ‘ he 
Meat products . 68. 09 X BR 89 > OF "4.4 
Dairy products . 
Canning and preserving { 
Bakery products . { ) 29 
Reverages { 5 { 

Tobacco manufactures t $3. 88 ‘1.4 15.4 

Textile-mill products ) 2 19.8 Q 
Broad-woven fabric mills ; ~ { . 19.4 7 - 
Knitting mills 18 {8 X ‘ 1a 8 - 

Apparel and other finished 


Men’s and boys’ suits and ‘ : 8 
Men’s and boys’ furnishir 
clothing 
Women’s outerwear + " 
Parner and allied product - 
Pulp, paper, and paperb 
Printing, publishing, and alli 


Newspapers , ‘ . . 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied produet . 
industrial organic chemical 
Products of pe ' 
Petroleum refining . . . . . 8 
Rubber products ‘ 
Tires and inner tube 5 . . 51. 5 
Leather and leather prodnet ‘ +s 1s 
Footwear (except rubt : : ‘ " { . 
Nonmannfacturing industri 
Mining: 
Mortal 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal si 
Crude-petroleum and noatnral 
Petroleum and natural-ga 





Heum and . . . @ 


Nonmetallic mining and qu 

Contract construction gk O 2 - @ 
Nonbuilding eonstruetior : : . ; : ; 
Building construction - 

Transportation and public ntil 
Local railways and bus lings ‘ 
Telephone. -. ; 
Telegrapht 
Gas and electric utilities 

Trode: 

Wholesale trade 
Retail trade (except eating 
places)* 
General-merchandise stor 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessoric 

Finance: 

Banks and trust companie 

Service: 

Hotels, year-round 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plant ‘ , - 


Average hourly earnings (T 
Labor) 
All manufacturing industrie Ass 
Durable-goods industri« 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood pro 
ture) 
Sawmills and planing mill] 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass product 
Glass and glass product l on 
Primary metal industries " 5 
Blast furnaces, steel work . 
millst 
Primary smelting and refir 
metals 
Fabricated metal prod. (e 
chinery, transportat 


Heating apparatus (except 
plum bers’ supplie 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts l S78 . 
Ship and boat building and r l 878 ‘ 
Railroad equipment 1. 8 . 

Instruments and related pro 

Miscellaneous mfg. industrie 


Nondurable-goods industri 
Food and kindred produc " { 
Meat products ; 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products , ‘ ‘ 
Beverages 





’ Revised. » Preliminary 
tRevised series. See note “ 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 


1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


BANKING—Contin: ed 


Federal Reserve weekly reportir 
condition, Wednesday near: 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted 
Demand, except interban! 
Individuals, partnership 





States and political subx 
United States Government 
Time, except interbank, total 
Individuals, partnerships, 





livi 


States and political subdiv 
Interbank (demand and tin 
Investments, total 
J. S&S. Government oblig 
guaranteed, total 
Sills __ 





Certificates 
Bonds and guaranteed obligat 
Notes 

Other securities_ 

Loans, total F 
Commercial, industrial, and a 
To brokers and dealers in secu 
Other loans for purchasing or ¢ 


Real-estate loans 
Loans of banks 
Other loans 
Money and interest rates 
Bank rates on business loans 
In 19 cities 
New York City 
7 other northern and eastert 
11 southern and western citi 
Discount rate (N.Y. F. R. Bar 
Federal intermediate credit bank 
Federal! land bank loans 
Open market rates, New York ¢ 
Acceptances, prime, bankers 
Commercial paper, prime, 4— 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. &. } 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. 8. } 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities 
3-month bills 
3-5 year taxable issues 
Savings deposits, balance to cr 
New York State savings bank 
U. 8. postal savings 


* 


CONSUMER CREDTII 


Total consumer credit, end of n 
Instalment credit, total 
Sale credit, total 
Automobile dealers 
Department stores and mai 


Furniture stores 
Household-appli ynce stor 
All other retail stores (incl 


Cash loans, total 
Commercial banks 
Credit unions 
Industrial banks 
Industrial-loan com] ; 
Insured repair and moderniz 


Small-loan companies 
Miscellaneous lenders 


Charge accounts 
Sinele-payment loans 
Service credit 


Consumer instalment loans nm 
by principal] lending instituti 
Commercial] banks 
Credit unions 
Industrial banks 
Industrial-loan companies 
Smaill-loan companies 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCI 


Budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts, total 
Receipts, net 
Customs 
Income and employment taxes 
Miscellaneous internal revenuc 
All other receipts 


Expenditures, total 
Interest on public debt 
Veterans Administratior 
National defense and related act 
All other expenditures 


’ Revised. » Prelit i 
“For bond yields see p. S-19 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1956 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Association of Ar 
Premium income (39 cos.), tot 
Accident and health 
Annuities 
Group......-.. 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver: 
Gold 
Monetary stock, 
Net release from earmark § 
Exports. - 
Imports he 
Production, reported m 
Afric 
Canada bad 
United States___- 
Silver: 
Exports_. 
Imports 
Price at New York 
Production: 
Canada. . -- 
Mexico = 
United States 
Money supply: 
Currency in circulation 
Deposits and currency, tota 
Foreign banks deposits, : 
U. 8S. Government bal 
Deposits (adjusted l 
Demand deposits, adjust: 
Time deposits 
Currency outside 
Turn-over of demand dey. 
J. 8. Government, annual r 
New York City ratio of 
Other leading cities 


y.8 





PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (OU \ARTERLY 


Manufacturing corporat 
Profits after taxes, total] (2 
Durable goods, total (104 
Primary metals and product 
Machinery (27 cory 


Automobiles and equipment 
Nondurable goods, tot 4 

Food and kindred prod 

Chemicalsandallied prod 


Petroleum refining 


Divider ds, total (200 cor 
Durable goods (106 corp 
Nondurable goods (94 cory 

Electric utilities, profit 


Railways and te lephone cos ‘ 
SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial! and F nance 
Securities issued, by type« 
capital and refunding 
New capital, total 
Domestic, total 
Corporate. 
Federal : 
Municipal, State 
Foreign... 
Refunding, total 
Domestic, total] 
Corporate 
Federal] agencies 
Municipal, State, « 


rencies 





Securities and Exchange Cor 
Estimated gross proceeds, tot 
By type of security 
Bonds and notes, tota! 
Corporate 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 
By type of issuer 
Corporate, total] 
Manufacturing 
Public utility 
Railroad 
Communication 
Real estate and finan 
Noncorporate, total 
’, 8. Government 
State and municipal 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
§ Or increase in earmarked gol 
TRevisions for 1939—I1st quart: 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey er ‘ . 1a ; ; Marc} Ane \ , , 
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FINANCE—Continued 


SECURITY MAR K ETS—Continued 
Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly reported:t 
Total dividend payments ) j ‘ . 
Finance ; { ‘ ‘ ~ ' 522.7 
Manufacturing ____- 213.4 1 134 ir . 8 
Mining ie 7 ‘ “ae : ; ' , . 
Public utilities: ‘ »< ’ s . 
Communications 2 
Heat, light, and power , ‘ ; oo " 12.4 NN XN 
Railroad _-._- : -~e- 4 - 6.2 ‘ 5.8 
Trade____.-. , . " 5 ‘ 19 
Miscellaneous . . , ’ Q 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and 
common stocks (Moody's 
Dividends per share, annual raté 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks ; : 
Railroad (25 stocks) : : : ’ 
Bank (15 stocks) . > . 
Insurance (10 stocks) : Saad Of 2. 6s ‘ 


Price per share, end of month (200 stock . 
Industria! (125 stocks Fi ae 
Publie utility (24 stocks { : s 
Railroad (25 stocks) ao . 


Yield (200 stocks 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks 
Bank (15 stocks) tH 
Insurance (10 stocks - <e~ ' 

Earnings per share (at annual rat 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks) 

Dividend yields, preferred stock 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp 
Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks 
Industrial (30 stocks 
Public utility (15 stocks 
Railroad (20 stocks) . ; 

Standard and Poor’s Corporatior ‘ 
Industrial, public utility, and r 

Combined index (480 st 
Industrial, total (420 stoch 
Capital goods (129 stock - 
Consumers’ goods (195 stoc . 
Public utility (40 stocks) . 
Railroad (20 stocks) - 
Banks, N. Y. C. (16 stocks 
Fire and marine insurance 
Sales (Securities and Exchange C 
Total on all registered exchange 
Market value 
Shares sold 
On New York Stock Exct 
Market value 
Shares sold 
Exclusive of odd lot and 
N. Y. Times 
Shares listed, New York Stock Excl 
Market value, all listed share 
Num ber of shares listed 


" 
OCK 


‘= 





INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY ’ 
Exports of goods and services, total] 
Merchandise, adjusted 
Income on investments abroad 
Other services__........... 
Imports of goods and services, total 
Merchandise, adjusted ‘ 
Income on foreign investments in | 
Other services { 
4 { 
Balance on goods and services " 
Unilateral transfers (net), total { ‘ 
Private ; ‘ 
Government.___.___- 42 4 
234 
U.S. long- and short-term capital (net), tot 
Private... eau 
Government.._...___. . ) 
Foreign long- and short-term capital 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. § l 
{ 
Errors and omissions . 
r Revised. » Preliminary 
{Revisions for dividend payments for J ] Marcl A 


§Number of stocks represents numbe1 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS O| 


FOREIGN TRADE—Continu« 


Value—Continued 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions: 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 
Northern North Ameri 
Southern North Amer 
South America 
By leading countries: 
Africa 
Egypt — 
Union of South Africa 
Asia and Oceania: 


Australia, including New Gu 


British Malaya... 

China© : 

India and Pakistan 

Japan. 

Indonesia 

Republic of the Philippine 
Europe: 

France 

Germany 

Italy 


Union of Soviet Socialist Rey 


United Kingdom 
North and South Ameri 
Canada 
Latin-American Republic 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile Si denttiteie 
Colombia.........- 
Cnba...- 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consumption, total 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and be 
Semimanuiactures 
Finished manufactures 
By principal commoditis 
Agricultural products, total 
Cocoa or cacao beans, inc! 
Coffee__- - 
Hides and skins 


Rubber, crude, including guayu! 


Sugar... sees 
Wool and mobair, unmanufa 
Nonagricultural products, total 
Furs and manufactures 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and 1 
total 
Copper, incl. ore and manuf 
Tin, including ore 
Paper base stocks 
Newsprint 
Petroleum and products 


TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 


Operations on scheduled airline 
Miles flown, revenue 
Express and freight carried 
Express and freight ton-miles fl 
Mail ton-miles flown 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Passenger-miles flown, revenut 


Express Operations 


Operating revenues 
Operating income 


Local Transit Lines 


Fares, average cash rate 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Operating revenues 


Class I Steam Railways 


Freight carloading (A. A. R A 
Total cars 
Coal 
Coke 
Forest products 
Grain and grain products 
Livestock 
Ore 
Merchandise, 1. c. | 
Miscellaneous 


* Revised. ¢ Deficit 1 Less tl 
@' Data for December 1951 and Ma 


d 
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August Sept ham October 


129 145 
101 135 
154 187 





149 140) 139 
134 123 157 
O5 70 76 
216 230 21) 


17, 418 5, 603 8,014 
2 { 331 26 
7, BRS lls 6, 996 
6, 156 12, 028 14, 104 
2, 445 3, 822 &, 235 
3, 429 7, 691 5,169 

809, 734 942. 139 
744, M41 796, O10 
RO, 548 70, SS1 
663, 360 674, 577 


131, 334 146, 650 


104, 939 120. 913 
78, 155 04, 456 
56, 049 5S, 21 
1. 377 1. 430 
133 2, 606 
2, 511 2, RRR 3, 261 


909 1, 148 1, 236 


76 78 S3 
255 251 259 
29, 361 25, 062 21, 407 
4, 270 1, 603 GR2 
716 718 ° 
9,074 9,113 
, 144 ~ 
1, 883 ce 
») 
2, 101 2 
1, 708 oo 
Q} 
2, 38 
2, OS 


as follows (unit is above 
4,083; 4,181; 4,334; 3,084; 4,204 


1 percent of tot lepartures 


r some not included in earlier 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ' 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey O ‘ 4 ’ 


CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous 


Calcium arsenate (commercial 449 6: 

Calcium carbide (commercial 2 178 KS f { 64 g 28 Be O74 9 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and { { 14. 062 ins ‘ € 7) 4] 

Chlorine, gas i 224 ? 8, 94 230, 2 2 2) 472 oD 214. 198 4) 

Hydrochloric acid (100% HC! } Wie &, S68 ; 669 | 488 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic 109 i 0 979 
Nitric acid (100% HNO: 132, 28 10,9 8 O78 14. 64 , a4 8 i > 4 . 
Oxygen (high purity I t \ PS ‘ ‘ 14 - 
Phosphorie acid (50% HsP0O. tt { 2 ? 84 % 272 17% i { 153. 49 

Soda ash, ammonia-soda pr . ‘ ‘ 

Na2C 0s) ort i 89, 48 ! . 2, Ai 8, 448 534, 449 . ® 
Sodium bichromate and chromat« 24 Q ro a 74 ‘ : . 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH . 24 { 2 Kn O58. 5 ony ‘ re) RR: ‘ . 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicat r . : . “ 

drous) - . hort tor { : 1s ( : { j ' 16, R52 { g Kf ‘ “4 ‘ 10 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt t 1 of 

cake__- rt tor . x : } f ( GA R28 
Sulfuric acid (100% H2SO. 

Production . ' : Ro 1 1 0% , nF 

Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at - 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natur 


Acetic anhydride, productior g iz a er 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), pr t - . . + 
Alcohol, ethyl: 
Production tl 
Stocks, total - 4 . yer oe 
In industrial alcohol bonded war , ‘ 


In denaturing plants : : 1.4 
Used for denaturationt ‘ ‘ $s ‘ 4 108 2 5 2 
Withdrawn tax-paid < . ‘4 

Alcohol, denatured: 
Production ) 
Consumption (withdrawals { ‘ . q 0 
Stocks : . { ® % 

Creosote oil, prodiction ‘ , 

Ethyl! acetate (85%), nroductior t 3, 14 as { { 14 ‘04 ‘ 

Glycerin, refined (100°, basi 
High gravity and yellow dist 

Production B, & : { ‘ 5 , 4 

Consumption " ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ome 

Stocks hue : " ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Chemically pure: 

Production { : . 4 

Consumption ‘ Mis e’ eo 

Stocks é N4 : on { x Os 1 i 

Methanol, production: . : : P 
Natural (100% 
Synthetic (1007) o 

Phthalic anhydride, productior 5 6 ; 1s 


FERTILIZERS 


onsumption (14 States) § thou { . “A 8 2 . ‘ 
xports, total__. tor 6 ‘ ( ‘ o ‘ 6. 74 . 

Nitrogenous materials : 

Phosphate materials 
Potash materials 


Cc 
E 


Imports, total 
Nitrogenous materials, total - ov P ¢ (7.2 44s 
Nitrate of soda ‘ 
Phosphate materials : 4, SAS ,. 
Potash materials : { ; 0 6; Ys 9 4s 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of cr 
port warehouses 
Potash deliveries : } } 6 
Superphosphate (bulk): 4 
Production =e " 14 ‘M4 2 472 ‘ ‘ 
Stocks, end of month : : ss 897, 81% 5. OS 238. 9 2 § 


NAVAL STORES 


Rosin (gum and wood 
Production, quarterly total I 1 110 
Stocks, end of quarter s 
Price, gum, wholesale, “WG” gr k 


Turpentine (gum and wood 
Production, quarterly total 
Stocks, end of quarter ; 

Price, gum, wholesale (N.Y. : : e 





’ Revised. ! Not available for put t } \ : j - ly ) Kent N en not ‘ 
below for quarterly data for Virgir Total for A ) ; 1ota for +, $9.40: 1 $i ; 
tRevised data for January-—Octolx } 
© Data beginning January 1951 ¢ 
tRevised series. Data shown pr ¢ 4 : : 
§Figures exclude data for Virgir Januar 51, t data for \ hort ¢ 1951 anuar ' aaa Saas 
; October-December, 111: 1952—J , { h. 39 ‘ . I 
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47 ‘ 
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413. 89 
| 
2, 10 
4, 40 
4.16 
45. 707 
43. 6 
659, 3S 
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21, Mi 
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if4, | 
245, 02 
109, 451 
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, 905 


960 


368 


40S 


&O7 


HOS 


1M 


> R9 


1952 


Continued 


June 


Po 
ol, 


489 


251 


443, 017 


2, 902, 335 





16. O51 
4 Of] 
r ¢ 4h 
486 
7 765 
43, 436 
26, 131 
56, 707 
7, Se 


9, 777 


176 
HY, KS 
58 O46 
r) 299 
5S OO 
79. 578 
13, 260 
28, 764 
401, 400 

18S 


2, 172 


4.00 


18, 617 
10, S38 


189, 977 


=>" 198 
ISS, 112 
185, 122 
111, 280 

174 
neapolis 


rice 


July | August 


477, 
2, 9S2. 


586 


, 315 


939 
331 


, ORS 
, iil 


329 


932 


, OS 


495 


631 
331 
479 


305 
361 
1,017 
536 
30, 911 
35, 478 
5, 447 
30, 031 
18, 028 
11, 974 
21, 390 
22, 632 
26, 745 
41,119 
23, 431 
49, 609 
7, 578 
15, O89 
78 

117 

137 

5 746 
45, 104 
41,143 
41, O77 
14, OZ 
‘ 150 
17, 070 
AL, 3 
205 

1, 580 
3, 346 
4.02 
31, 860 
45. 8990 
634, 474 
4.150 
17, 539 
22, 339 
179, 498 
162, 158 
142, 825 
180, 130 
116, 618 


174 


62, 


447, 


3, 047, 


286, 


46, 


113. 


3. 


178 
175, 
154 


36, 


comparable 


l 
124, 


74 
515 


481 
591 


050 
199 


625 


040 


64 


738 


, 683 


919 


, 854 


SOR 


386 


O59 


7, 876 


, 768 


ORS 


. 978 


006 
205 


295 


74 


904 


, 981 
, 350 


152 


7, 549 


071 


705 





Septem- 
ber 


1, 010 
66, 177 


428, 810 


October 


1, 184 
66, 621 


430, 811 


3, 081, 284 |3, 064, 952 


R40 
119 
643 
600 
100 


634 


407 


, 763 


, O90 


433 
413 
962 
43S 


, 91 


2, 922 


153 


769 


2 550 


3,507 


, OOF 


003 


1, 545 


. O74 


61¢ 


137 


,170 


§21 


035 


660 


, 857 


459 


ROY 





46, 702 
51, 841 
616, 537 
4. 156 
14, 969 
* 11,632 
55, 632 
166, 542 
* 187, 729 
98, 287 
* 06, 020 
. 156 


357, 024 
128, 965 
296, 004 
54, 838 
44, 866 
101, 152 
9, 268 
15, 957 
103, 115 
627 

56 

1, 050 
474 

35, 228 
16, 501 
45,425 
41, 035 
61, 323 
35, 858 
42, 465 
8, 334 
17% 
781 

2 oo 
379. 384 
115,114 
249, 504 
162, 046 
173, 85 
119, 887 
29, 288 
343, 165 
191 

11, 083 
2, 903 
6,154 
4.08 





238, 
190, 
210, 


, 709 


300 
066 
621 


629 
677 


151 


data for May 1952, $0.155. 
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1951 





December 1959 


1952 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 


Vegetable oils, oilseeds, etc.—C 
Oleomargarine: 
Production 
Stocks (factory and warehouss 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, c 
(eastern U. 8.)* 
Shortenings and compounds: 
Production . 
Stocks, end of month 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER?t 


Factory shipments, total 
Industria! sales 
Trade sales 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production: 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ¢ 
Sheets, rods, and tubes 
Molding and extrusion materi 
Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and t 
Other cellulose plastics 


Phenolic and other tar acid re 
Polystyrene 

Urea and melamine resins 
Vinyl resins§ 

Alkyd resins§ 

Rosin modifications 
Miscellaneous resins§ 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and ir 


Electric utilities, total 
By fuels 
By water power 
Privately and municiy 


Other producers 
Industrial establishment 
By fuels 
By water power 
Sales to ultimate custom< 
Institute 
Commercial and industr 
Small light and power 
Large light and power 
tailways and railroads 
Residential or domestic 
Rural (distinct rural rates 
Street and highway lighting 
Other public authoritie 
Interdepartmental 
Revenue from sales to 1 
Electric Institute 


GASZ 


Manufactured and mixed g 
Customers, end of quarter 
Residential (incl. houss 

Industrial and commercial 
Sales to consumers, total 
Residential 
Industrial and commer 
Revenue from sales to consumer 
Residential (incl. house-heat 
Industrial and commercial 
Natura! gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, t 
Residential (incl. house-heating 
Industrial and commer 
Sales to consumers, total 
Residential (incl. house 
Industrial and commercial! 
Revenue from sales to consumer 





} tir 


“nea 


Residential (incl. house-heat 
Industrial and commercial 


’ Revised. ! Based on |. « 

*New series. Compiled by ( 

tRevised series. Data are « 
which did not measure total shipm: 
117,025; 132,257; 122,925; 128,048; 121 19 2 
79,723; 76,034; 66,972; 70,827; 61,415; 6¢ 

See note ‘‘1” in the February 

¢ Unpublished revisions for Jant 

o'All sales data formerly expressed ir t. ar 
1932-44 will be shown later. Rev ns for the first 2 





ELECTRIC POWER 





AND GAS 


] 
October 
4 
23, 4 
v4 wy. 
R 2M 
~ . ; 
MAF 
° 1,943 
, a5, 456 
457 
‘ 
4 
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= 1951 952 
I nless otherw ine stated, statistics through , 1952 
1950 and deacriptive notes are shown in the N Febru | Septem- j 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October uary “ Marcel Apr Ma Jun July August | fo | October 
. marIrrc rT “QT 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
LCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
t ] #, S41 l 6, 971 6, 607 7, 32¢ 7, 439 7, 8, O75 116 8, 634 7, 132 6, 644 
6. 732 j 6, 447 604 6, 099 6. 744 7, 381 8 412 mae R150 7. 182 6, 852 
10, 21 } 1, 30 9, 805 10, 663 10, 891 10, 041 10, 962 190 11, 126 10, 597 10, 132 
4 l l 17 ae) 14, 1 11, 642 & ATT 444 6, 453 9, 837 20, 691 
t } ] 2 s 12, 459 1, 449 ] . 14, 618 13,119 14 13, 432 5, 322 
l tax ( f iat 7,442 » 757 ) ) 721 172 Rg (we i1. oo 15,09 
, ) | 136, 42 940, 07 41 ) q O37, 15¢ 414 929, 033 921, 480 909, OSI] 
} of | t 1 4 1.2 ] ] l 2? 1 30% 229 1. O88 1 ATS 
‘ 
9) ) is 114 g #48 i aT i ® 2 677 208 3.859 
) { 4 4 F tf 4 99 4 54 yr 422 3 ORO 6, 204 9, O53 
74 ” 767.819 768. 74 709.7 » OO 767 « 190 760, 079 754, 200 745, 181 
roof 2, 2 : 1, lav 102 1, 401 208 , 1, 234 141 979 1, 443 
’ of | fea 12 ¢ . 091 7. 00 ( 7, 422 024 50 5 936 8, 58 11, 44 
11,2 5 1, 348 410 6, 18 f 6. 469 6. 150 389 4 785 7. 504 10, 116 
47 - 141 ’ 67 129 102 6 100 2 z 
t 71 st 73 78 112 
is ] ‘ ! ‘ 1, 51 i 1, 518 1, 467 
“ ’ 27 ! 28 Al 4{ 
7 ] s 462 g 1, 741 20, 940 
714 1 411 1 Hs 9.12 & 44 11. 903 
f ) 2 "0 s ~ f 170, GO 1 T2s 162, 350 
124 2 4if i 297 $24 
, 6,2 2 45 1 758 | * 68,706 49, 009 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Rf “i &, 79 11 s 130, 2 4fi5 108, 320 04, 885 
4 x74 879 ‘ 68, 61¢ 751 111, 400 111, 319 
si “4 690 714 737 732 
e 7 sry it ) 27" Q " a9 935 BO OND 
« + 70 RIS 340 73. 0. 43. 270 
i 272 04 8, 04 ‘ 2 2 hid H32 253, 513 212, 467 252, 123 
7, 824 12.04 ‘ 2,027 477 222, 933 331, 3 7271, 046 
‘ 4,5 s 2, 832 1 2.04 87 3, 502 6, 486 
14 : 12 2 $ 45 444 465 tO3 
4 4K 7 7K 97. 40) HAD 71. 20) 4. 400 ), 250 
‘ 47h “x 5 650 4 650 4, 725 
Uy « e . 19 OO | 177. 200 245, 62 WR OO 
~ 2 2 9 440 Q7 7.842 a 4 7.100 
7 7 gD ”) S517 120, 266 408, 80 493. 073 
| 28 1, 665 1, 454 
~ | | 9, 029 7H4 
. . ‘ . & ) a SI 10. 80 19. 80 10. 80 
~ j . 2 f f 5 f ) 6.40 
x . x 5 4 11. ¢ 10, 210 1, O80 &. 57S 
7 . 1.9 439 4,062 3, 558 | 3, 247 
. ‘ 18 . 5 43 5 | ti 
& S . 71) » G00 6. 175 47 
. R7 7 0. 590 », 100 
9 “ y. 1s. 9 » 23. 0 22, 30F a nO 
. 4,32 s 167, 57¢ 153, 634 | O12 
« 
2 4 84 is 4 » O21 2 
JUS ) 2 (i ‘ R24 2 1 
! l 1 165 165 167 | 166 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
2 92, 696 
4 140 2 6 2 8 on 405 2R0 1. 439 1, 51§ 
2 ‘ 10. 7 8 r ond 5 238 6, 221 26, 844 
( ‘ { } 9. 561 709 n4 5, 13 5, 323 
° ‘ " 80, 204 . 578. 6090 4, 89 534. 561 
{ {0s i4 8, 60 is ‘ 6, O11 104 $03, O11 0, OF1 571, 122 
f ? 349, 257 
% 2S ‘ s 204 24 ‘ S 24, OW4 13 7 "12 6,473 21, 269 
y ry { . 6. 660 f 82 570 4.844 6. 708 7.025 6. 188 4. 792 
fu h1~] “] t rh llons 
\ 5 Be 9 i cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids beginning 1950 for 
I ) vill be shown later. Revised estimates for production of potatoes for 1944-49 are 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
: | 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 





Exports, principal grains, including 
I ee eee OE Oe 
Production (crop estimate)! 
Receipts, principal markets 2 : { : 4 ‘ 6 ae 
Stocks, domestic, end of month 
Commercial hat be 
On farmst 
Exports, including malt 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis 
No. 2, malting 
No. 3, straight . - { ‘ 
’ 


Corn: 
Production (crop estimate)? 
Grindings, wet process 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial______..- 
On farmst oe 
Exports, including meal. thou i 5 . ‘ 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white (Chicago) dol. } . v ‘ ene 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) . R28 ‘ : 
Weighted average, 5 markets, 


Oats: 
Production (crop estimate)t 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month 
Commercial. 
On farmst 
Exports, including oatmeal 
Price, wholesale, No.3, white(Chi 


Rice: 
Production (crop estimate)t 
California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleans 
of month : hou 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., T: 
Receipts, rough, at mills t 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 
Stecks, domestic, rough and ck 
basis), end of month 
Exports 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. O 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate)t tl 
Receipts, principal marketst 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end ofr 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn rt 


Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), totalt 
Spring wheat___...__- 
Winter wheat.______- 
Receipts, principal markets 
Disappearance, domestict 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat) _-_-- 
United States, domestic, totalc7t 5 m4 
Commercial 
Interior mills, elevators, ar 


Merchant mills 

On farmst ‘ ‘4 
Exports, total, including flour { " 19 } , 
Wheat only._- 


Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minn¢ 


No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) _. 2.4 ‘ { ‘ { 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) 2. 485 { 197 2 44 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grad 


Wheat flour: 
Production: 
kD thous. of sack ‘ 21 . ‘ ‘. , , ‘ 
Operations, percent of capacity Ge A , 
ae ae 
Grindings of wheat. __- tl { { : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Stocks held by mills, end of mont} 
thous. of \ , 2K 
TEE K4 ‘ ’ 
Prices, wholesale: 
Spring, short patents (Minneapo! 
dol. per sack a 
Winter, bard, short patents (Kansas City) * . , ’ 





’ Revised. 1 December 1 estin 
8 Old crop only; new grain not rey I 
tThe indicated grain series have beer , f M4 1945-49 194 
domestic disappearance of wheat and fota t e3 at r 
tRevised series. Data are furnished t go Boar t " b f f k 
note marked “‘f’’ on p. S-28 of the Oct 1951 VEY 
o'The total includes wheat owned by the ¢ nodity ¢ fff t ‘ t } lata are not } reak k 
*New series. Data prior to Febru be wT 
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2, 268 
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1, 135 
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338 
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2, 203 
19. 98 
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1, 305 
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1, 240 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Oct Bi ite la ; Mar 4 M lu 1 Octo} 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 
Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of mont! 
thous ~ S i i 1, SSS 
United States: ” 
Deliveries and supply (raw ba 
Production and receipts 
Production tt ifi4, 28 { 84, 44 +, As . 6.4 4 
’ Entries from off-shore 444 | =. | y, y - “ . : 
Hawaii and Puerto Ric . ’ ’ . 7) 142) 458 | . 
Deliveries, total _ : 14 Sf2, 48 1H « 
For domestic consumpt { 12,9 5 . ‘ x4 
For export . 16 
Stocks, raw and refined, end oft t : ’ 
t 
Exports, refined sugar . . 1 ) . 
Imports: : 
Raw sugar, total . . . 5 
From Cuba { . es 
From Philippine Islands 4 . { <5 s 
Refined sugar, total 
From Cuba 
Prices (New York 
Raw, wholesale ‘ i 
Refined ; 
Retail . 
Wholesale . . . . . 
Tea, imports... -_. “4 . . . 
TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate)? 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufactur 
ter, total 
Domestic 
Cigar leaf 
Air-cured, fire-cured, fl 
laneous domestic 
Fore ign grown 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tobacco 
Exports, including scrap and 
Imports, including scr l 
Manufactured products 
Production, manufactured tol . 
Chewing, plug, and tw 
Smoking 
Snuff 
Consumption (withdrawal! 
Cigarettes (small 
Tax-free 
Tax-paid 
Cigars (large), tax-paid 
Manufactured tobace 1 
Exports, cigarett 
Price, whosesale, 
wholesaler and jobt 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and sk 
Calf and kip ski 
Cattle hides } 


Goatskins [ 
Sheep and lamb ski ] 
Prices, wholesale (C hicag: | 


Calfskins, packer, hea, ) 
Hides, steer, heavy, native 


LEATHER 
Productior 
Calf and kiy 
Cattle hide 
Goat and kid 
Sheep and lamb 
Exports 
Sole leather 
Bends, backs, and sid 
Offal, including beltir 
Upper leather 
Prices, wholesal 





Sole, bends, light, f. 0. b. t ° ; 
Upper, chrome calf, B and ¢ 

nery* 

r Revised December 1 

t Revisions for tobacco (1944-49 


1951 issue 
*New series. Compiled by U 
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1952 
Febru 7 , si ‘ 
ar a March April May June July August pt “‘ | October 
iry < 
ne a be > > a al ad ‘ . 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
; “ 12 4 " 15, OS $1, 436 1, 747 8, 520 r 46, 552 44.100 
s a 0, 142 8, 879 is 408 », U4 40, 703 37, 842 
604 { ~ 1. 408 2. 658 7 ™) UI +6, 3RA 33, G06 
n 2 734 22 7 1. 67 4, OO8 4,318 936 
S 8, O41 8 8 8,4 8, 279 7, 25 8,775 
9 1 ‘ 1 } si 1, 48 1, 826 
( x ‘ 9 ) 9 ‘ 5 ; 18, 3S 10, 419 
67 s 292 ‘ 1.72 1, SUS 040 
x0 y { KAY », 427 2, 782 
y. 2, 5 f Sift 1,070 638 
‘ 2 ) a] 169 4 
ni) $ 42 6 i 
2 2 " ~ yee 24 BAe 
MI 12f 5. 126 5. 126 12% 
‘ 1 1s 4 s ! 4. H4 4.479 4.479 4.479 4.479 
7K 7x + 700 710) , 7K 
AND MANUFACTURES 
44,8 4, 248 ‘ * 7 65, 13 18, 54 
{2 S14 7 ” j y * An 442 297, 340 
‘ s ' ] . “ {GN 44 , AOR 
' f 14 Ax 70 701 692 
iat y. i4 ‘ 693 2. 763 2, a 
7 » 7 \ $05 i“ | , 
f ; Oe ARS 
2, 248 2 2 2,4 2, 649 2,764 2 
s & "7 . s ‘ ~ j 2 9 x a 43 8. 451 2 OO 
rf 228 
’ 104 281 
K&S x SIM ‘ ” au ‘1 v1lYe 
‘ . ROR ’ 21 812 758 
_ hs » ~ 20 Oe) O45 
_ ~ { ~ 72 On 1, 007 020 
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is f O7 { 
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s lL. 80 1, 864 1. oO 
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. s 2 7 281, 458 202, 30 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 


Oak: 
Orders, new M bd 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Production 
Shipments 
Stocks, mill, end of month 


IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl 
Exports, total 
ScrapO 
Imports, total 
Scrap 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
Consumption, total§ tl 
Home scrap 
Purchased scrap 
Stocks, consumers’, end of mon 
Home scrap 
Purchased scrap 


Ore 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Mine production 
Shipments 
Stocks, at mines, end of mont 
Lake Superior district 
Shipments from upper lake | 
Consumption by furnaces 
Stocks, end of month, tot 
At furnaces 
On Lake Erie docks 
Imports 
Manganese ore, imports (mangar 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, total 

For sale 

Castings, malleable iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, total 

For sale 

Pig iron: 

Production 
Consumption § 
Stocks (consumers’ and supplie 


Prices, wholesale 
Composite 
3asic (furnace 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Ne 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total 
Railway specialties 
Steel forgings: 
Orders unfilled, total 
Shipments, for sale, total 
Drop and upset 
Press and open hammer 
Steel ingots and steel for casting 
Production tl 
Percent of capacityt 
Prices, wholesale 
Composite, finished steel 
Steel billets, rerolling (produc 


Structural steel (producing px 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (I 


ittehiircl 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy ty} 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Shipments 

Stocks, end of month 


’Revised 

© Data beginning 1951 have 

§Data beginning January 195 

§The Bureau of the Censu 
all forgings produced. For May 
27 percent and also includes order 

tFor 1952, percent of capac 
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1952 
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Unless otherwise state d, statistics through 195t 195 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the . Febr | | | Goy ; aa 
051 Statistical Supplement to the Survey October : : January} : . March | April Ma June July August Septem October 
1951 Pt ‘ ber 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
iON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manutfa tured Products—tC ontinuse d 
74, 20 2¢ s 1,3 35, 648 266, 920 87, 223 277, 629 333, 416 23, 804 465, 820 460, 155 
=. 1S 4 } 9 144, 439 157, 279 173, 41 l LSS 218, 047 293, 370 348, 906 348, 500 
19, & i ' Si a 91, 209 100, 641 114, 809 102, 471 114, 469 130, 524 116, 914 111, 655 
OS 220, 4 “ 195, USO 109, 445 228, 841 40, O7E 239, 311 7, 127 IRR O40 421, 221 405, 368 
1,02 S i 97 BO OH2 1,104 l l 1,010 998 ’ 1,126 1, 146 
i ' 7 4, 31¢ 25, 357 27,774 0, 241 30, 773 28, 531 29, 462 32, 983 
rtt 6, 844 411 6, S89 6, 358 6, 890 92 4 1, 250 1,414 6, 312 6, 542 
@ @ & Q7 ’ R01 693 40 3 130 744 787 
17t l 168 158 10 144 158 28 a5 188 181 
l 2s 2s 268 17 292 OF 55 120 306 352 
SOD “4 Sil 95 872 718 23 182 152 717 797 
684 ‘ * 707 711 7s4 658 637 110 107 680 649 
f ‘ Ls 138 162 128 133 11 3 121 148 
1, 71 1,f “ 1, 44 1, 534 1,609 1, 434 1, 454 321 425 1, 567 1, 639 
i 1s4 l l 1s 158 1h 14 140 62 59 127 156 
d 1 Is4 18 186 171 170 143 1s 33 35 55 192 
d 442 4 427 137 431 854 61 36 29 428 386 
j 4 298 IY i7s 3S 4 104 125 479 412 
‘ { 14 477 +4S 4f 422 4( 85 108 416 447 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
4 iM f, Yo4 72, 374 77, 049 76, 880 RO), Si 77, 476 78, 368 85, 175 76, 882 77, 312 
407 624 2 71 212, 451 11,1 200, 256 245, ( 272, 633 318, 763 305, 987 323, 849 jn 
oe | O77 077 O77 768 0725 0708 0740 .0750 O750 
| 
18 a0). 8 9 193.8 | 191 200. 1 209. 7 2 200. 9 188.8 206. 3 
45.4 ' 44.¢ ‘ 4.4 49.8 47.8 45.3 40.1 46.8 
4.1 2 149.1 14 153. ¢ 159.9 157.8 155. 5 148. 7 159. 6 165. 7 183.8 
1 s ks ‘ ; 78. 7 82.9 85.1 Sf 87.7 86. 1 92. 2 05. 8 107.6 
lol. pe x ‘ s 83 Sa IAS Ss BS 383 402 - 402 402 402 
rt 5 7,691 | 72,564 | 78,851] 80,332 | 81,99 74,082 | 76,207 | °74,104| *74,820| 78,752 
| 
87, 8 8 86, 68 83,192 | 80, 87% 87,110 89, 479 2, G4 80, 392 81, 601 79,368 | + 82, 42h 84, 353 
4,145 ] lt 209 4,503 US, 4 / , 92, 151 06, 049 05, 366 98, 930 105, 770 
~ | 430) 4,79 2, 62 107, 3 80 98, 416 | * 115,384 | ° 127,910 | * 135, 486 136, 064 
hs "2 6S as MM). 836 174 8 487 61, 22 1 70, 856 73, 657 83, 771 71, 456 59, 760 
i 1 St4 SS "y l as 12, 842 303 19, 404 0), 252 18, 347 15, 435 14, 604 | 20, 045 
i 42, 04 ; 21 40, SSK 41,041 48, 272 42, 048 72 33, 061 65, 847 61,111 | 67,817 
& 14 l l 2 16, 674 ms, 361 5, O28 23, 354 14, 342 26, 328 38, 883 21,355 | 25,605 
24 Jt WM l si) 22, 344 1¥, S04 x 6, 723 26, 064 39, 756 42, 212 
y 242 a4 2420 24nt 2420 2420 2421 2420 2420 - 2420 . 2420 2420 
t 4, 381 4, 337 33, 662 44, 3t 767 1,702 29, 849 30, 249 30, 226 32, 910 
si ‘ ‘ 1 40, 148 41, 251 a5, 762 6, 149 32, 962 28, 829 32, 393 32, 919 33, 770 
{ | { ‘ 4 44 is, 04 1,329 4 4 38, O87 4&9 41, 836 | 42, 791 1, 521 
a4 4 ‘ ; x 41,2 30, 1 IR 22 501 30, 563 51, 534 45, 499 49, 850 43, 150 
‘ s } SATS 41,04 41, S21 s 58, 190 44, 140 39, 767 31, 837 37, 718 
" ww n 100 1892 1526 1600 . 1600 . 1600 1440 
, 7 12 R1. 406 pal | 4 67.611 32. 765 40, 196 47,440 
84 2, 022 m0 2189 2163 2231 2, 732 
i is 1,524 1, 480 ; 1, 789 1, 933 4, 553 6, 5OR 
P 5 n4 i 13, 20 &, 242 ot 2 26, 301 $1, 037 25, 233 25, 273 
’ } . ‘ ‘ 1004 15, 458 4 a04 21, 009 16, 411 15, 534 
. , s 2 ri , 10, 64 1, 82 10, 358 9, 996 8, 140 9, 361 
4 54 . 14 1, 472 821 2 134 070 481 2, 378 1, 136 
a “ art 2 | gO4 7.418 1 951 6.619 8, 501 7, ARH 
’ 1. 215 ‘ 1. 2150 1. 2140 1. 2150 1.2150 1, 2138 1.212 
1 s 2 44 58, O€ 0), 231 49,402 | * 48, 706 2, 455 
4 a3. 2 > 8 ‘ a3. 01 g ” 77, 463 76, 930 78, 167 76, 019 80, S88 
x 4 44s s s "2 ‘ f 47, 2¢ 43, 353 78, 435 78, 129 79, 787 
. ‘ 2s 1s 2 $5, 769 S714 72, 963 69, 343 71, 659 
~4 “ * 2 4), O04 23, 4 14 63, 342 96, 919 96, 651 04, 541 5, 342 
) l 1 ) 190% 1574 1500 . 1406 1398 1330 
{ . 19 f 22, 483 1, GA 106, 749 79, 445 9, 470 14, 976 
{ { 10 x2 y 04 2, 097 832 1, 164 1, 371 
4 & OS RQ IN t 1¢ OS. 165 4, ORS 454 
‘ 1, 664 4 8, 504 ( Ss 6, 487 4, 218 9, 151 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIEIK 
‘ ts ] ~ 5 10, 211 1 ), 461 4h 16, 962 17, 285 24, 087 29, 455 
{ 6S. 584 za RI, ROK 87,814 0, 2 88, O17 79, 487 73, 627 63, 833 
f sq 4, 708 2 784 23 { 1, 7¢ 2,14 2, 025 2,915 3,974 4,729 
i eu a4 & 3R 8. 702 & 203 ol 65 &. 7R2 7, 676 6, 507 5, 082 
ur vith t dule and include sin pr yf per manufactures formerly excluded; the value of such 
» 3 bye ) I ! letinners only 
EY reca port ‘ tn w February 1951 
tt 1% i iu . 1d all ar int listributed 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APPARATUS—Continued 


Boilers, range, shipments 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont} . { Q y 34 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cook 
Shipments, total 
Coal and wood 
Gas (incl. bungalow and cor 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oi] 
Stoves, domestic heating, shipment t 7 ¢ { ' 
Coal and wood 





Gas 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil l . { S64 ‘ a Oo ’ 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and 
shipments, total . 
Gas 
oil . 
Solid fuel - 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipme 8 89 9 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quart 
Blowers and fans, new orders 
Unit heater group, new orders 
Foundry equipment (new), new 
net. ~ . 
Furnaces, industrial, new order i 
Electric 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rollir 
Machine tools: 
New orders . 
Shipments 
Mechanical stokers, sales: 
Classes 1, 2, and 3 
Classes 4 and 5: ’ 


Number 
Horsepower 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifug 
orders 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacen 
mentst nin 
Domestic electrical appliance 
Refrigerators, index 
Vacuum cleaners, standard ty). 
Washers© 
Radio sets, production* 
Television sets (incl. combir 





Insulating materials and rel 
Insulating materials, sales 
Fiber products: 

Laminated fiber product 


‘ ; 


Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paner 
Shipments of vulcanize 


1 fy 


Steel conduit (rigid) an: 





Motors and generators, quarter! 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induction motor 
New orders 
Billings. _. 
Direct current motors ar 
New orders 








Billings 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS < 


COAL 

Anthracite: 
Production I f t ‘ 
Stocks in producers’ storage vard . 


Exports 
Prices, chestnut 
Retail, compositet 
Wholesale, f 0. >. Car at minef 
Bituminous: 
Production 
Industrial consumption and retail] 


Industrial consumption, total] 
Beehive coke ovens . 34 
Oven-coke plants . ; 
Cement mills 
Electric-power utilities : . 
Railways (class I . 
Stee] and rolling mills 
Other industrial 

Retail deliveries 








’ Revised. ® j’reliminary 

tRevised series. For revised 
prices supersede former quotatior nt t t é 

© Figures through 1951 are estimat tot t f f tot i 
““*" on p. 8-35. qBeginning Ma t t, 
15 companies 9 Beginning Janua : 
tion, 2d half of 1951, 33: beginning 1952. 34 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





‘ ect 
1951 1952 
Unless ot wise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Reb 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey  Octob Januar ieee Mar Apr June July 
— . . > who . ° 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
COAL—Continued 
10 19 19 1 2 84 79 
. 5 6,474 77,29 78 404 R0), 744 7q 9 
bata 42 4, UF f 42 76,8 79, 108 77, 6O8 
{ 14, 827 ] aU 16, 72 1¢ ¥O4 16, 446 16, 136 
! ; fil 1, 342 l l 1,412 1, 4% 
‘ 2, 692 2, 71 724 f | R02 {5 ROS 
i 4,161 1.2 +, 2 4 { He 0 
. 1, 21 1, 27¢ 1, 322 l 1, 260 1, 195 
: 5 19. Al 19 4 ] xO 20, 18 19, 456 
4 f 1, ot 1, 251 l l 1,‘ 1, 661 
6 ! » 4, ( 4, 248 : 4, 862 4,0 
l lf l 16. 1 16.1 u 16. 02 16.13 
HaO7 a7 429 5 640 
f f 6.74 6. 34 6. 378 §. 487 
CORK! 
( » ; 112 il 
‘ — f ~ 6, 204 { 2 | 2 05 
2] 20K ” 5M} 
. ~ ~ 1.8 18 9 7 29 
42 ‘ l 1.4 . 2 O07 2 479 
' 5 2 " 4 550 R19 
‘ i 42 . 122 1 
| ~ ~ 2 ~~ 
4 4 4 14. 75 1.750 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
2,017 2, 141 
\ “ s . RN is 7 RS RAR 
— 44 ” Ue 
t . . S . 9 4 9 214, 729 
2 s 2 2 5 285, ¥O4 1 
‘ “4 ‘ ‘ s a 2 
a ; ] 2 ‘ 194. 52 18 41 
. 5 19. 489 18, 258 
~ ~ ys SA | sf 
6 ; 18 17 { 
> aT > 
$ 4 ; 44 3,4 2 3,64 5,7 
, - : - + 
‘ _ { { 2 4 s 
ews 2 2 4 9 ) 
= ° 6. 44 ~ 6.1 ( 
9 ‘ . . 45. 688 24 
~ ' : 2 ey 
“4 2 2, SSS 2,4 
s ‘ ~ 
‘ 
. { S 
i I 
BR ‘ ble bat 
44, $1,888; 43,28 








Septem 

August ber 
76 75 
81, 238 83, 298 
* 79, 57 81, 492 
r 16.066 | 728 
1, 616 1, 746 
36, 797 37, 722 
, 443 3, 487 
1, 158 1, 236 
20, 487 21, 573 
1, 671 1, SOF 
4, 288 3, 760 
16. 22 16, 28 
5. 40 ). 655 
6. 544 6. 680 
‘ 397 
5, 784 
323 
142 2, 838 
2, 204 2, 132 
R48 706 
as v7 
44 12 
14. 7H 14.750 

1, 38 1. 

192, 798 195, 528 
ay ~s 

202. 661 210 
264, 368 24, 72 
67, 497 65, 241 
178, 304 151, 580 
18, 477 17, 902 
1, OH 1, 04 
18, 124 is y 
44, 033 45,053 
a S22 Mi, RST 
fF 271 28 ay 


Us 


s 
s ’ 
On 
} 
“ 
hile y 
e Oct 


S-35 


October 


77, 951 
76, 369 
14, 437 
1, 624 
+6, 3903 

041 
1, 156 
19, 718 
1, 582 
16. 54 


6,117 


2, 41 


1, 957 
583 
14.750 
2. 570 
7, 162 
6, USI 
rus 
La 
108 
‘ r 
ors 
t 
SURVEY 
> > 
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ae ae 

. . 195 - 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through I 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum products—C ont 
Motor fuel: 
All types: 


Production, total t ! l 8, 5 . } ‘ y 
Gasoline and naphtha from cr t = 
leum s . ~ . 81.8 
Natural] gasoline and allied pr t is - . ) Q 6 2 ‘ 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, et < 


fers of cycle products 
Used at refineries 
Domestic demand 
Stocks, gasoline, end of mont}! 
Finished gasoline, total 
At refineries 
Unfinished gasoline / 
Natural gasoline and allied pr ict 2 18 Rin 
Exports¢’ { 768 9 55s 9 
Prices, gasoline 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklal 
Wholesale, regular grade (N 
Retail, service stations, 50 « 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total 
100-octane and above } r 
Stocks, total r . . 
100-octane and above . : { { 
Asphalt: 
Production . hort t 22 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 814, 4 . ; , : 7 “) FAN 
Wax: . 
Production 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 
Asphalt products, shipments 
Asphalt roofing, total tl 
Roll roofing and cap sheet 
Smooth-surfaced 
Mineral-surfaced 
Shingles, all types 
Asphalt sidings 
Saturated felts....._____. 





PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 





PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood: 


Receipts ....-thous. of cord g 1 oy . 
Consumption _- CR AESES 2 9 4 ¢ 
Stocks, end of month - : { n & 
Waste paper: 
Receipts : 
Consumption _- { ” . 9 
Stocks, end of month 572, 48 j . RO), . ‘ 
WOOD PULP 
Production: 
Total, all grades thous. of 
Bleached sulphate. “ ‘ 
Unbleached sulphate “ 
Bleached sulphite g 2 
Unbleached sulphite < 68 
Soda. r rs 
Groundwood on 214 ‘ 
Defibrated, exploded, etc - . n 
Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of 1 
Total, all grades 
Bleached sulphate 2 
Unbleached sulphate 


Bleached sulphite.- ET IES 
Unbleached sulpnite........... — 


Soda. iedidadisansath cathe " 
Groundwood___........ Se are 
Exports, all grades, tota]._............. 


Imports, all grades, total. ..........- 
Bleached sulphate ee ene 
Unbleached sulphate__...........-. 
Bleached sulphite._............._-- 
Unbleached sulphite danke { { ; 14,8 " { 
Soda. ; fad 2,8 { ) 
Groundwood 2 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and paperboard mills 
Paper and paperboard production, t 
thors. of rt ft 9 29 
Paper (incl. building paper) I 
Paperboard 
Building board - 





* Revised. J’ Excludes “‘special « 
*New series. Prices are for bulk lots, f 


I nleses therwise 
1950 and de 
1951 Stat 
PAPE! AND 

rikt 





scriptive 


stated 


notes are 


PAPER 


PRINTING 


RUBBER 


S AND TUBES 


statistics 
shown in the 
stical Supplement to the Survey 


through 


PRODUCTS—Con. 


+4 

t 

u 
Fy 
r wilh 


SURVEY OF 


1951 


CU 


RRENT BUSINESS 


PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 


a { | wi2, SOF 
114.4 = 69 14, St 
min Sil, 248 122, 28s 
RA] § —) 0 ) 74 
4“) 4 R ¢ ”. 610 
” M 6, 428 
é 41, O65 
* ” 7 
HH. f ‘ (4, 558 
4 - j ‘ i) 
4" 4 44 7 $75, 000 
y O4 ~ 
20 ~ y. 40 iy 
a ON 4s 20, 708 
on 
I 
4 ” 150 
‘ 2 04 
4 y 4 
a] 4 4, S84 
] ‘ . ; 14 
j { 445, 212 
8, O78 2 4 
{ s Hy l 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
; ; +f » 
| SY. 4 
438, 14 ; i ‘ ‘ 
. wi nA " 
. ~ { ” 
i] ui , x “x 
» Ana ¢ 
“) 8 . 8 
* 





RUBBER AND 





Rt 


n 
mS 
& ARR 

“ ‘ 

; % " 
“ ; ~ 
ww 1 

4, 24 

< " 4 

2 Lo 
“a 

‘ 8 4 ] { 
} 
& ' 
§I 





44, 4 
114,9 
129 1 
116. 04 
67. S05 
288, 745 
475, 150 
200, 945 
200, 555 
130. 180 
13 
mh el 
j 
457.8 
44 1u 
145, (4 
‘sR. 63 
” im) 
7" ry 
475, 502 
oo. 74] 
» ‘ 


BBER 


34 

RN 

‘ 1 

“4 

t4 

s 

4 O58 

cy 
Rure 


R52. se 
84. 820 
ROG, 7 
ks! 7 
61. 070 
108 5 
120, 280 
124 ( 
121, 99 
69, 710 
ie 
58, OM 
i). 40 


yt) 8) 


] GAD 
13 
204. Mi 
182. 684 
7. Of 
iv 44 
R2 OOK 
476, 49 

4 
(4.9 
0 5 
Of 
OR HOF 
8.4 
i 4 
( 
2 ’L 
wt), 4K 
.N an 
5 
426.9 
Hl 
“a 


1952 
Apr June 
813, 274 1 753, 23 
R25, 736 { iv 729, 006 
RAO. 216 ~ 7 7 Ow 
842, 120 s( 7 { 
469, 37 f\ ' 
104, 91 ; : 28 
111. @30 " ~ ) 
1l¢ 7¢ “ 100, 121 
il _ 4 6, 844 
72, 250 8, 490 81, 905 
nh, TRE / 2st 2746. 760 
iu), WK { uy 423. 000 
205, 614 288. 31 278, 120 
20. i IRA RAI 279, OO5 
138, 02 10, 48% 139, 500 
l 13 
254, 759 4 237, 383 
ul 135, 000 
277, 89 2H9 x 0). 159 
276, 68 hiv. ‘ 40, 210 
4 7 84, OOK +5, 000 
471, 2 405, Y72 151, 91 
46s 7 { is 4s 7¥1 
~ is 14] ae 
3,4 14, 071 70. 043 
4. 7 ] 4 09. ORD 
4.3 ] ~ GS, 138 
R OF ® 1, 568 
i), 4 14 ) 476, 479 
{ +, O28 74, 592 
‘ S45 100, 049 459, 005 
W 4 x) 
x nM aN L. aM). UN 
‘ run . 2, OK 
~~ 7 an , ‘ v4 SAD 
 . ¥ a ed 
0 697 
“ HHA. 4 
jf ' his 7 
‘ } 
» 249 
$ 1 i4e 
aN yy 
@ nibs f 44 
i s ~ 
{ 4 1 
a 4 iw, & 
1. 324 
4 1154 
iM 70 
| 21.8% 
) f { 8. 973 
7 180 7, 3 
6, oO ; 9.00 
2,814 2, 617 
4 > t 2 ” 
1a 
2 1, 668 
9 2 107 
s ~W) 
6.040 
i 10, 974 
SS 7 
Deg ing 


July 

715, 288 
768, 806 
674, 759 
671, 174 
384, 550 
. 848 
RS, ODF 
84.190 
RI! 2 
M4. 750 
262, 177 
40. OM 
Zi. O14 
232, AW 
145, 300 


221, 930 
143, 000 
216, 74 
212, 74 
99, OOK 
is ’ 
483, 25 
144, 004 
29, 729 
04, 192 
o4. G9 
& SOT 
332, 207 
75,474 
427, 845 
119. & 
“4 SIN) 
$44, AH) 
773. 700 
71 
5 | 
627.4 





2, 1) 
84. 84 
40 i 
x OOD 
8, 642 
1 4090 
18, 354 
1 ON 
007 

7, 148 
1, 186 
“4 
117 

11, 647 
140 

4, 790 
4, 07 
11, 223 


134 


August 


RD? OAR 
’ 57, 150 
100, 213 
G&, ORD 
93, 850 
258, (iit 
$22, 402 
287, 433 
24, 517 
140, 77 
13 

257, 062 
r LAS, 270 
AH, 307 
51, 791 
130, 250 
486, 496 
488, STS 
142, O15 
341, 571 
07, 831 
99, 008 
7, 650 
573, 502 
Sh, 444 
400, 541 
122. 00 
AO 
ISS, 400 
955, 600 
RY 

6, 340 
OSS. 0 
661.3 
4 
Huy 

™) 

2, 041 
84, 657 
7 129 
0 

50, 214 
f 14 
150, 254 
1, 921 
17, 131 
MN) is 
32, 224 
6,933 
7, O80 
1, 432 
6, 226 
131 

10, 637 
159 

4, 867 
5, 431 
10, 627 





* 756, 
‘ 


Septem 
ber 


638 
475 
50, S38 


675 


r 94, 582 

Se OW) 
hs 
4, 158 
, 060 


032 
4¥ 
921 





13. 5 
250. SA. 
170. 080 
245, ORG 
244, 732 
129, 500 
461, S08 
$2, 404 
141, 119 
:79. 660 
92, 301 
OO, 645 

9, 306 
5R2, 200 


6, 743 


603. 4 
719. 1 





O40 
7TO6 
LS 
», 274 
s4, 10 
1, 510 
ms, 352 
141 
157 
21, 732 
23, 131 
$1, 430 
7. 301 
& O49 
2, R26 
5, OR2 
14! 
9, 960 
Lh 
5, 397 
5, O84 
10, 086 


104 


1947 will be shown later. 


| 


l 


October 


870, 000 


814, 408 
837, 000 
841, 000 


122, ORS 


109, 000 
57, 000 
113, 000 
110, 000 
102, 195 


305, 000 
479, 600 
282, 000 
200, 000 
143, 910 


425, OR} 
144 


TRY 


Q7 


97 
& (Al 


561, O16 


69, 304 


» 125. 26 


076, 300 
453, 000 
142, 200 

06 





1, 118 
wo 
128 

45, O58 
82. 120 
270 

12, 553 
z 34 
,, GUS 
27, 451 
2%, 208 
31,378 

8, 6608 

7, 846 

3, 200 

+, 32 
il4 

10, 821 


6, 220 
5, SAN 
10, 386 
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t . . . 10 _ - 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey , } 4 ™ ’ 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, s! 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production t { . g F Te 
Percent of capacity . : : 
Shipments__. t Q x 
Stocks, finished, end of month } 8 RO “1, one 
Stocks, clinker, end of month 5, OS { s 2" 49 ' 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed: 
Productiont thous. of st 134, 7S 11s 
Shipmentst {11.8 . 
Price, wholesale, common, comr 

plantt 

Clay sewer pipe, vitrifie: 
Production 8 
Shipments 

Structural tile, unglazed:t 
Production . . % “4 Q 
Shipments . 


+ 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 
Preduction 
Shipments, domestic, total : : : <a 

General-use food 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food (incl. 1 k 
jelly glasses, and fruit t 
Beverage (returnable and 1 


Beer bottles . ‘ 
Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, household and 
Dairy product 
Stocks, end of month 
Other glassware, machine-mads 
Tumblers: 
Production- 
Shipments 
Stocks x 
Table, kitchen, and householdy 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, quarter}; 
Imports thot { { 
Production 

Caleined, productior y 

Gypsum products sold or used, 
Uncalcined. 

Calcined: 
For building uses: 
Base-coat pl aster 


Keene's cement 


Wallboard? - 


Industria! plasters 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


CLOTHING 
Hostery: 
Production thou 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of montt d 2s } . 
COTTON 
Cotton (exclusive of linters 
Production 
Ginnings§ thous. of r 
Crop estimate, equ i] t Sin 


Consumption 
Stocks in the United Sta 
total 
Domestic cotton, tot ‘ ‘ 
On farms and in transit 
Public storage and compr { . . 44 
Consuming establishment { ‘ - 
Foreign cotton, total 5 





’ Revised Specificat I 
tRevisions for January-J l 
tRevised series. Data beginr 
d'Includes laminated board, rey 
qData for October 1951 and Jar ‘ 
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Dect : Lie 














er 5 952 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 ISS 2 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the t i . 
ove;Tr rr f ru- ' > > = 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | October a. De January I —y March A pril May | June July August m “zy October 
- r wer ‘ ” ” 
- ' 
| 
mre ny . “Yo ‘ . 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS— ‘ontinued 
COTTON—Continued | | 
| 
( { t 1ed | 
I . 7 gt ~ 179, 7 676, 400 87, 763 419, 304 334, 248 6, 461 264, 418 48,114 106, 853 240, 501 | 
2, 2 15,4 70 1, 66 1, 449 373 4. 367 6, 865 7. 797 10, 909 
: ‘ ‘ 32 37.3 36. 7 37.3 36.1 38.0 37.0 37.9 39. 2 37.9 
‘ 42 41.8 40), f 40.8 40.7 I 40.4 30.4 39.4 32.9 36.7 
‘ | 
. , 1 120 108 QS 97 99 80 95 88 | 108 
I 2 221 i 140 19 7 46 36 46 168 256 
~ s 62 620 f HSH 4 541 32 528 r 578 | 708 
( rON MANUFACTURES | | 
| 
| 
2 4 » 2 323 
{ 64 y 2, 28 ; 1, 942 f 14 54, 136 4, 291 63, 315 61, 830 
609 RS4 1, 999 1, 434 1, 643 29 1, 251 2, 532 1, 529 3, O7F 
or 8. 72 20. 04 28. 4 61 20, 30 26. 17 24. 40 27. 09 28. 89 31.13 33. 98 
- 42.7 $2.7 42.7 42.7 40.7 40.7 40. 7 40.7 40. 7 
° ] . 17.5 lt 16.4 { 16.5 17.4 18. 4 19.3 19.3 
x . 8.4 s 19.4 5.8 18 17.3 if 17.0 17.5 17.8 ? 17.8 
754 7 bs 7 727 733 742 r . 767 >. 767 
1. 069 l 1. 006 1. 022 1. 045 r 1.080 P 1.090 
« 
21, 12 2 ) s 20, 770 21, 325 21, 308 21, 432 21, 612 
] w4 10. &S 153 19, ¥45 a, O00 20, 041 20, 215 
> O4 g g 7K 9,112 9, 516 9, 768 12. 341 
rT 452 t | 43 3S 476 501 499 
& 48 mf ~ & 47s ) O48 R. 102 R Al & R70 9.134 11. 525 
x 25.8 2 ; 122 1i4 2 117.3 102, 2 128. 1 135. 1 134.8 
RAYO" » MANUFACTURES AND SILK 
t 4.4 63. ( 7.8 f 7.6 f ) 75.2 83.1 84.7 r 81.0 75. 5 
25. 1Y 21.6 27.2 26.9 23.1 r 26.7 2.0 
, w 0 3 ] 99. 1 ’ 72.8 f ] 57.7 i 8 aR 4 
$ | 9 ° ts 18.9 . 15.2 ) 15.0 15. 17.7 
t ‘ i & ] ) li, 1 7, 128 S04 12 5 OO 960 010 
. S 7 7S ss 78 S 7s TRO 7RO 7R0 780 
4 4x 4 tf 4K 41K 400 400 100 
‘ 445 2 $06, OOO yp 461, 000 
. 708 8 1, 524 1,2 i7 7 s Ls 06 89 1, 36 
¢ 4 68 4 29 4 4.91 4. 8 4.0 4.9 23 5. 43 5. 43 p 5. 47 
| 
Wool 
. +} @ ‘ » 320 24. THK 2 ‘ ) " 97, 284 1350 30. 432 == . 
- 9 9 . 644 6, 38 9, 044 10, 548 
- 2s 132 2s 24, 824 l 26, 979 28, 118 
‘ " - - 1. 44 1. 600 1. 5S 1. OOK 1. 627 1. 660 11. 596 1. 665 
9 J { 638 . ~ 4 P| 590 620 
SZ 7 1. 72 1. 562 11.375 1 1. 42 11,42 1. 425 1. 425 11,425 11,535 
OOL MANUFACTURES | 
| 
| 
139 147 136 145 145 130 163 163 |...ccccoce 
‘ l 1, 502 l t 1 1, 743 1, 528 * 1,727 | 1, 795 ace 
) j 5 1v “) 1v 20 e 
| 
OR 9 , 9 12 128 117 114 73 56 113 134 
| i ‘ ”) is 40 27 46 TB lascecesese 
% - 7 5 47.9 f { 69. 69 f 138 73, SOE 74, 279 
6s 1, 78 72, 644 71,0 8 52 68, 504 ’ 83. 377 86, O50 
20 149 154 
‘ 6 ‘72 4 fi Fy 4, 200 340 56, 3 
2? f j 7, 0 7, GOS 
4 + 4 oUF s44 .' ‘7. DOS 1. 440 
. i | 2 : 6, 708 l 10, 172 12, 284 
2. 389 2. 2 2. 219 2 0 S 23 2. 1 2. 164 r 2.134 » 2.121 
s j her months, 4 week ber of active Ss] iles are for end of period covered 
produ n } 19.9 percent wool and rayon and cotton fabrics pro 
t toa ‘ yards in 1950 
i s l it + xe will be shown later 
| 
4 { KS 
ht t t \ i tual weight Y ym received. 
of « I g with January 1951 data. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


WOOL MANUFACTL RES—Continued 


Woolen and worsted woven goods, ex 
felts:t 
Production, quarterly, total t 
rs Apparel fabrics, total 


Government orders 
Other than Government ord 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and children’s 
Nonapparel fabrics, total 
Blanketing 
Other nonapparel fabrics 
Prices, wholesale, f. o. b. mill 
Suiting, gabardine, 56’’/58’’* 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 


AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments 
Exports}......-- 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Fectory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic. __- 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, totalt 
Passenger carst 
Trucks and bussest 


Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 

Vans __- 

All other 
Trailer chassis 








Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, total 
Equipment manufacture 
— ; 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
aes manufacturer 
Jomestic 
Railroad shops, domest ix 
Association of American Railroad 
Freight cars (class I), end of mont 
Number owned 
Undergoing or awaiting classif 


f 


L 






Percent of total ownershiy 
Orders, unfilled 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 
Locomotives (class I), end of n 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting 





Percent of total on line 
Orders, unfilled: 

Steam locomotives, total 
Equipment manufacturer 
Railroad shops 

Other locomotives, total 

Equipment manufactt 
Railroad shops 





Exports of locomotives, total 
Steam 
Other 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTORS 





Shiprents, total 
Domestic. - 
Export 






Monthly data for 1950 will be shown later 
t Data through December 1951 for t 
passenger cars, exclude all military-typ« 
§Not including railroad-owned pr t 





* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Specif 

tRevised series. Beginning with ta for 19 the 
fabrics containing 25-49.9 percent woo! pre , 

*New series. Compiled by U. S. De tment of Lat 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 








OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1952 






ity reasor 


Dect mber 1952 


October 





(4, 261 
20 
471, 808 


$59, USS 


6, 449 












19 
. > 708 


2,44 

























































vie 
a 


cored toma wale... 
SE ee awe ewe rene 11, 12, 13, 





Aluminum. . . - -.< c<cnnnscowcesceros endhea 
Animal fate, greases, and oils.... 


- Sphalt antl conte products. 


Automobiles 2,3,7,8,9, 11, $55: 14, 16, 18, 
Balance of payments 


Berrels and drums 
~ sttery shipments 
Beef and v 
Beverages 
Bituminous coal » 5, » aa, O9, 
Blast Semmens steel works, etc........- 


B Brokers’ loans and balances 
Sey ee costs 


ilding and construction materials 


won 


o 
$388 S. 


Cereals and pony 

Chain-store sales (1 stores and over, only) 
Chee88....« owen cetadcseneedadasucnaan 
Chemicals 


Civili amy Federal 12 
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